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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Wuen the idea of establishing a Homeopathic Medical College 
in Philadelphia was first started, different sentiments were express- 
ed, as to the best method of organizing such an institution. 

Some sought to found the College on an entirely new basis, in 
accordance with the spirit of the great law to which it owed its ori- 
gin; others wished the medical education to conform to the statutes, 
and general mode of management of the existing medical institu- 
tions of the country. The certainly unanswerable plea of the latter 
- was, that these medical institutions had all succeeded, and that to 
follow a new track in medical education with relation to Homeo- 
pathy, before that new one could with any degree of certainty be 
shown of superior efficacy, might lead to the failure of the whole 
undertaking. | 

If by succeding, the safe financial position of thealleeopathic colleges 
was meant, and the great concourse of students attracted to them, no 
objection could be made to the present institutions, which are fully 
answering these conditions; if we however, regard the superior edu- 
cation of the physicians, the old method might undoubtedly admit 
of many changes with advantage. 

The physicians representing the other view, to which several mem- 
pers of the present College belong, were of opinion, that the Col- 
lege should be established on the principle of perfect liberty with regard 
‘to the students. Every one was to be free to acquire his medical 
information wherever he pleased, either with the regular Professors 
of this College, or with others, or even by his own private studies. 
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without being denied an examination before an Independent Board 
of Examiners, elected by the College; and if found qualified, a degree 
should not be denied to him, even if he never had attended one 
course of lectures. : 

That there are very strong arguments in favor of basing the Col- 
lege on these principles, no one can deny; but the majority thought 
those in favo; of the preseut plan much stron ger. Besides the Charter 
prescribed a certain course of studies, from which the College was 
not at liberty to deviate. The advocates of Homeopathy, anxious 
for the success of the College, were determined to commence at any 
rate. At some future period, if found expedient such alterations and 
improvements might be introduced, as the force of public opinion, as 
well as the more matured views of the Professors would themselves 
demand. 

It was far from the intention of the College to produce a 
monopoly in teaching Homeopathy. The area of the College was 
constantly to be kept open to new aspirants. Those however who 
took all the initiatory steps and pains in founding the institutions 
would naturally wish that some regard should be paid to them. 

All the guarantee, that the state and the public require, is, that 
the graduates receiving their Degrees from the College should be 
properly qualified. And it is yet to be proved, that a Board of Ex- | 
aminers, consisting mostly of physicians engaged in the daily rou- 
tine of practice, and not cultivating a particular branch of medicine, 
would constitute a better Board of Examiners than those who have 
devoted their lives’ to some particular branch. As to the greater in- 
dependence and disinterestedness of the former over the latter in 
granting the Degree, it will after all depend upon the honesty of the 
jndividual Examiner; and the members constituting the Board of 
Examiners would be as likely to have their favorites, as the Professors 
of the Homeeopathic School. a 

In establishing the Homeopathic College in its present form the 
framers of its constitution were also influenced by an important con- 
sideration, viz. If students were educated by the Professors of the 
Old School, would they not at an age when the mind is so easily 
moulded, naturally adopt views and opinions which would militate 
against the central Homeopathic truth, which was to be their gui- 
ding star through life? For let us remember that the Homeopathic 
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law of cure does not merely govern us in the practice of medicine 
or the materia medica, but is also capable of revolutionizing the 
practice of surgery, and midwifery. Men therefore, who are not fully, 
imbued with the true spirit of Homeopathy, are not the proper edu- 
cators of the stuidents of a Homeopathic College of Medicine. 

That the education in the Homeopathic College should be based 
on a Homeopathic Hospital, as the practical school, there are now 
we believe, no dissenting voices, and we are happy to announce that 
a charter for a Hospital has already been obtained. 

It will be the aim of the College to base the instruction, to be re- 
ceived within its walls, upon a practical foundation. In the poli- 
clinical Institution as well as the Hospital, the student will become 
familiar with the nature of disease, its diagnosis, pathology and 
treatment, and above all with a knowledge of the proper homeopath- 
ic examination of each particular case, on which the whole success 
of the practitioner will depend, at the same time these important 
branches will be minutely expounded by several Professors. The 
importance of diagnosis, pathology, materia medica, therapeutics and 
clinical medicine, has incited the College to establish four Professor- 
ships for these branches alone, which in the Homeopathic School 
are much more intimately connected with each other, than in the 


' old. The devotion of so many teachers to apparently the same 


sciences, will give the student an opportunity to view the Homeo- 
pathic practice in a more diversified aspect. The peculiar and often 
diverging views of the individual Professors, will be thus more 
brought to light, to the manifest advantage of the student. Still 
each lecturer will chiefly confine himself to the main, characteristic 
features of his department. e.g. In the lectures on the Institutes, 
and practice of medicine a more full description of the whole history, 
and symptomatology of diseases will be given than in those of — 
clinical medicine, where diagnosis the essential characteristics of the 
disease, the Homeopathic examination of the patient, will form prom- 
inent points of interest. In the former the pathological phenomena, 
and the proper remedies according to their general indications, will 
be more adverted to, whilst in the latter, plates containing delinea- 
tions of the physiognomy of diseases will form a part of the course. 

In the lectures on the materia medica, besides the minute descrip- — 
tion of the different substances composing it, a complete pathogene- | 
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sis of each remedy will be given, with its most decided specific action 
on the diseased organ. Wherever in cases of poisonings, structural 
morbid changes have been produced by any remedy, they will be 
mentioned under the head of that remedial agent. 

Nor will the student be less deeply grounded in surgery and mid- 
wifery, which in their therapeutical part will be entirely reformed or 
at least greatly modified by the Homeopathic doctrine, so that one 
half of all the surgical operations may be dispensed with. By 
means of a judicious treatment of woman’s ailments before labour 
and by strengthening her constitution, the act of parturition will be- 
come more and miore natural, so that the mechanical and forcible 
means which have to be resorted to at present, may in future, most- 
ly be set aside. But the necessary mechanical proceedings in their 
most approved form will not be overlooked in the lectures on this 
subject. | 

Even, anatomy, physiology and cherlatty) which at firs’ sight. 
would seem to have to be studied independently, are nevertheless 
revived by the all pervading homeopathic law. In the microscopical 
anatomy and physiology, we shall be able to trace the deeper law of 
Homeopathy and the cultivation of chemistry will teach us the lim- 
its of dynamic action; and often the union of both chemical, and 
physiological, on the same platform; for the so called isomorphic bo- 
dies, are very similar in their pathogeneses. 

With regard to botany it will be a great deal more indispensable 
to the Homeeopathist than to the old school physician, for the con- 
stant accession of new plants, will make it incumbent upon him to 
be intimately acquainted with this attractive science. — 

In a word, whilst contemplating the Homeopathic law and its 
vast influence upon the other branches of medicine, the synthesis of 
all sciences becornes strikingly apparent. 1 
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Typ Charter for this Instirution, was “obtained from the State 
Legislature early in the year 1848, and soon after, a meeting of the 
Corporation was held for the election of Officers and Faculty of 
Medicine. The first course of instruction commenced in October of 
the same year, with a class of fifteen ‘students. 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties and embarrassments that 
usually attend the beginning of an enterprize of the kind, such as 
the want of commodious apartments, museum, the necessary appa- 
ratus, &c. It may now be said that these difficulties are severally 
overeome. (a : | | 

A large commodious building located in Filbert street, above 
Eleventh, has been obtained for the use of the College. It has an 
amphitheatre and lecture rooms, a large room for the museum and 
reading room, and a large well ventilated room for anatomical pur- 
poses, under the supervision of the Professor of Anatomy. 

. In addition to these there are a number of smaller rooms well 
adapted to the purposes of the College; and. for private meetings of 
classes for mutual Improvement. 

The second course of instruction commenced in this building in 
October 1849,—the class in attendance numbering fifty-five, a very 
great increase, as will be perceived, from the previous year. The in- 
stitution may now be regarded as permanently established, and in a 
flourishing condition. 

DISPENSARY. 

There is connected with the College a Dispensary for the purpose 

of dispensing medicines gratuitously to the poor, and for the purpose 
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of affording Clinical instruction to the class. An opportunity will be 


afforded students of prescribing, under the supervision of the attend- 
ing physicians. The Dispensary has an Obstetric depart ment. to 
which advanced students may have access, under the direction of 
the Obstetric Physician. 





Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

This course embraces a history of medicines, how obtained, their 
mode of preparation and administration, their pathogenesis, or effects his 
upon persons in health, and the great therapeutic law that | deter-. a 
nines their applicability in the cure of diseases. The course will be | 
illustrated by medicinal specimens in various stages of preparation, : 
and by plates and drawings. 7 


Homeopathic Institutes and the Practice of Medicine. . 


This course comprises the natural history of diseases, pathologi- 
cally and descriptively considered. The indications for, and the ef- 


‘fects of medicines, .The manner of treating disease according to 


the only known law of cure “ similia similibus curantur” which law 


will be duly explained and illustrated as being the only scientific ba- 
sis of practical medicine. 


Botany and Medical Jurisprudence. 

Instruction in Medical Botany, embracing vegetable physiology 
and the whole natural history of medicinal plants, how and where 
obtained, is deemed of the utmost importance, in a thorough course 
of medical studies. This will form an important part of this course, 
to be accompanied by specific iJlustrations, indicating the opening 
of a field to be cultivated, for the purpose of making valuable addi- 
tions to the Materia Medica. ‘The course will also include Medical 
Jurisprudence, and the history of poisons, their fatal effects upon 


jife, and the manner of testing their presence in post-mortem exami- 


nations. 
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10 
Clinical Medicine. 
This eminently practical course of instruction is designed to direct 


the student to the bedside of the patient,—to point out to him the 
mode of proceedure in acquiring a knowledge of his malady,—the 





-amanner of recording and of grouping, the symptoms; and of com- - : 


paring them with the pathogenetic effects of remedes—-the corres- 
spondence between the pathological indications of diseases, and the 
action of drugs. This course will be amply illustrated by patholog- 
icaland physiognomical drawings, plates, microscopic observations, &c- 


Obstetrics and the Diseases of Women and Children. 


The physiology of parturition, and the manipulations of the mid- 
wife in the management of labor, under all circumstances, whether 
complicated, difficult, or otherwise, including the use of instruments 
&c., will form an important portion of the topics treated of in this 
course of instruction. But in connection with these, the course will 
embrace the description and homeopathic treatment of, and the 
operations for the diseases, incident to feinales, and to children recent- 
ly born. The course will be amply illustrated by anatomical prepara- 


tions, drawings, paintings, models, manikins, &c. 


Physiology and Pathology. 
This course embraces general and special Physiology and general 
‘Pathology, or a knowledge of the healthy and unhealthy operations 
of the human. body in general, and of its several functions. The 
design of the course is to render the student familiar with the normal — 
or healthy standard, to enable him to note the departures. produced 
by disease and the action of drugs. The course will be particularly 
illustrated by facts, plates, drawings, &e. 
Chemistry and Toxicology. 

The course of instruction in Chemistry, will embrace a natural” 
history of. the elements ; experimental and practical chemistry, as 
applied to medicine and hygiene, and an elucidation of the princi- 
ples of toxicology or a knowledge of the physical properties and ef- 
fects of poisons, their antidotes, tests, &c. The apparatus for per- 
forming the experiments incident to this course, will enable the lec- 

turer to be so expeditious and-explicit in his instruction, as to render- 
the same eminently interesting to the class. 
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Surgery. 

This course will embrace the principles and all the minutiz of 
mechanical surgery. The manner of performing the minor and 
capital operations,—together with the history and description of sur- 
gical diseases, and their homeopathic treatment. ‘The means of il- 
lustration in this course, by models, preparations, drawings, plates, 
instruments, and a very large apparatus, are ample to acquaint the 
student as thoroughly with this branch, as in any institution in this 
country. 


Anatomy. 

This course will embrace general, descriptive,and surgical Anato- 
my, with numerous illustrations in comparative and pathological 
Anatomy. It will be elucidated by reference to the recent subject, 
dried preparations, models, drawings, &c. The numerous additions 
to the Anatomical Museum during the year affords every facility for 
a course of instruction in this branch as complete as can be had in 
any Medical Institution in the country. 


DISSECTING ROOMS. : 

The rooms for Practical Anatomy will be opened on the Ist of 
October, and closed on the Ist of March ensuing, with an ample 
supply of material. The apartments are well ventilated and lighted 
with gas, particularly adapted to the purpose. 3 

The Demonstrator will give his personal attention to the duties of 
the rooms and be present to give instruction to students, when 
dissecting. The Professor of Anatomy, Will deliver one lecture each 
week to the dissecting class, on surgical anatomy, demonstrated by 
drawings, models, &c., and the more important operations, such as 
for hernia, lithotomy, amputations, &c., will be performed in the 
presence of the class. | 
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The affairs of the Institution are under the control of a Board of Mana- 
gers, consisting of the President of the College and twelve gentlemen, 
elected annually by the Corporation, which is comprised of one hundred 
and six members. . , 

The Faculty shall have authority to elect their own officers, consisting 
of a President and Dean, hold meetings for the purpose of arranging and 
conducting the business of their department, and for the preservation of 
order and decorum among the medical students. 

The winter Course of Medical Lectures will begin annually on the 
first Monday in November, and end about the first of March ensuing. 

Preliminary Lectures will be delivered in the College from the first 
Monday of October until the commencement of the regular course. 

Graduates of respectable Medical schools shall be permitted to attend 
the Lectures of the College, free of expense, except the payment of the 
Matriculation Fee. : 

A candidate for graduation must be of good moral character, and be 
possessed of sufficient preliminary education; have attained the age of 
twenty-one years, have applied himself to the study of medicine for three 
years, attended two courses of medical lectures, the last of which must 
have been in this Institution; and have been during that time, the pri- 
vate pupil, for two years, of a respectable practitioner of medicine. 

Students who have attended one complete course of Lectures in another 
“Medical School where similar branches are tausht as in this, may be- 
come candidates by attendance upon one full course in this institution. 

The candidate, when making application for an examination, must ex- 
hibit his tickets to the Dean, or give other satisfactory evidence to the 
Faculty, to prove that the above regulations have been complied with. 

Special examinations in particular cases may be had, with the consent 
of the Faculty. 

The Examination of the candidates for graduation will begin about the 
middle of February; and the Commencement for conferring the degree of 
the College, shall be held by a special mandamus of the Board of Mana- 
" gers, as soon after the close of the Lectures as practicable. 

The candidate, on or before the first of February, must deliver to the 
Dean of the Faculty a thesis composed by himself, and in hisown hand 
writing, on some medical subject, which shall be referred to one of the 
Professors for examination. : 

The Essay must be written on thesis paper, of a uniform size, tho al- 
ternate pages being left blank. 

General bad spelling, or inattention to the rules of grammar, will pre- 
clude the candidate from an examination for a degree. 
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A thesis may be published by the candidate, permission of the Medical 
Faculty being first obtained. 7 

The candidate shall pay the fees of graduation at the time of present- 
ing his thesis, and in the event of his rejection, the money shall be re- 
turned to him. The order of the examinations of the candidates shall be 
determined numerically by lot. ; 

The examinations shall be conducted in private by each Professor, and 
the voting in the case.of every candidate shall be by ballot. 

A student receiving two-thirds of the whole vote of the Faculty, shalk 
be considered as having passed. f 

If in the opinion of the Faculty a candidate would be very much 

benefited by attending another course of lectures, of which the Dean will 
inform him, he may withdraw his thesis without being considered as re- 
jected. 
If a candidate should not be suecessful in the first ballot, and. one or 
more of the Professors have any remarks to make in relation to his quali- 
fications, they shall be heard, and if the case demands it, a second vote 
may be taken. In unsatisfactory cases, the candidate may avail himself 
of a second examination, before the whole Faculty, with their consent. 

Formal notice of the suecessful examination shall be given by the Dean 
to the passed candidates, each of whom shall record his name and address 
upon the Register of Graduates, with the title of his thesis. 

The names of the passed candidates are to be reported by the Dean to 
the President, who will communicate such report to the Board of Mana- 
gers, in order, if approved of by them, their mandamus be issued for con- 
ferring the degree. | ; 

A passed candidate may not absent himself from the Commencement 
without the permission of the Faculty. 


Amount of fees for a full course of lectures $ 100.00 
Fee for students who have attended two full courses in 

another medical school 30.00 
Matriculation fee ( paid once only ) A 9.00 
Practical Anatomy 10.00 
Graduation fee ~ 30.00 


Admission to the practice of the dispensary is without charge. 

The matriculation ticket must first.be obtained of the Dean, before any 
other tickets can be purchased. 

The tickets must be taken by the third Monday in November, except 
in special cases, to constitute a full course. | 

Students who have attended two full courses of instruction in this In- 
stitution, or one full course in this school, and one or more in another 
respectable medical school, shall be admitted to the subsequent courses 
of the College without further charge. 3 

The Medical Faculty shall have authority to consider and decide upor 
cases of special application for admission to the lectures. 

W. WILLIAMSON, M. D., 
No. 80 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, 

Dean of the Medical Faculty. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 12th, 1850° 





GRADUATES OF 


1850. 


At a Public Commencement held March 2d, 1850, in the Musical 
Fund Hall, the Degree of the College was conferred by the Hon. A. V 
Parsons, President, upon the following gentlemen : 


-. ‘Name. 
Bacon, Ebenezer H. 
Bigler, George. Ww. 
Chittenden, George W. 


Coxe, John Redman, Jr. 


Dodge, Lewis 


Frost, James H. Pp, 
_ Gardiner, Richard 
Gross, James E. 


Hoppin, Washington 


Humphreys, Frederick - 


Janney, Daniel 
Leonard, Ezra 


Loomis: Joseph G. 
Luyties, D. R. 
Munsey, Barton 
Peirce, Thomas A. 
Sheek, Jacob Fred. 
Shultz, Jonas Y. 
Williams, Theadore S. 
Wright, Augustus 8. 
Torat—20. 


Residence. 
Maine, - 
Maryland, 
Wisconsin, 
Philadelphia, 


Michigan, 
Maine, 
Philadelphia, 


Maine, 


Rhode Island, 


New York, 
Virginia, 


New York, 


New York, 
Philadelphia, 


North Carolina 


Maine, 
Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania, 


Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, 


Subject of Thesis. 
Tubercular Phthisis. 
Strumous Diathesis. 
Inhalation of Medicine. 
Inflammation. 

Coinciding tendency of 
Medicine. 
rigin and ee of 
pp Disease. 
Use of Forceps. 
Homeopathic 'Treatment 
of Dysentery. 
Infinitesimal . doses and 
2 their Rationale of action. 
Posology. 
Puerperal Fever. 
Relations of Pathology 
and Practice. 


Chloroform. 

Scarlet Fever. 

Croup. 
“Yellow Fever. 

Bilious Remittent Fever. 
Effects of Opium. 
Cholera. 


Ww Witutumson, M. D., Dean. 





GRADUATES OF 1849. 


At 2 Public Commencement, held March 15th, 1849, the Degree of 
he College was conferred by the Hon. A. V. Parsons, President, upon 
the following gentlemen. ee 

Name. Residence. Subject of Thesie.. ~ 
Clark, Joseph K. Massachusetts, Homeopathy. 


Davis, Henry F. Ohio, Symptoms of the ear. 
Engle, Nathan S. New Jersey, | Menstruation. 
Gardiner, Daniel R. Philadelphia, Pleuritis. 

Hall, E. Bently New Jersey, . 





Evils of excessive in- 


Scudder, Samuel O. _ New York, dulgence in Venery- 
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MATRICULANTS OF THE COLLEGE. 
SESSION’ 1849—50. 


Name. Residence. ‘. Preceptor. 
Armor, Smith Delaware, Dr. C. Harlan. 
Armor, Thomas do. “ ss 
Bacon, Albertus E. Maine, « L. G. Vinal. 
Bacon, Ebenezer H. do. “. W. Williamson. 
Bailey, Charles (M. D.) Massachusetts. . 
Baker, Joshua T. Philadelphia, Dr.-J. Jeanes. 
Bartlett, J. Leffingwell Michigan, General Student. 
Barton, Joseph Pennsylvania, : 
Bigler, George W. Maryland, Dr. B. Ehrman. 


Chittenden, George W. (M. D.) Wisconsin, 


Coxe, John Redman Jr. Philadelphia, : 

Crocker, Isaac Senter Rhode Island, Dr. A. H. Okie. 
Cunningham, J. Philadelphia, Genera] Student, 
Cushing, John J. Rhode Island, Dr. A. H. Okie. 
Dake, Chauncey M. New York, 

Dodge, Lewis Michigan, ——— 
Everson, William K. Philadelphia, Dr. A. E. Small. 
Frost, J. H. P. Maine, “ H. N. Guernsey. 
Fry, Jaeob 8. Philadelphia, “ A. E. Small. 
Gardiner, Daniel R. (M. D.) do. : 
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Gardiner; Richard (M. D.) 
Gross, James E. 
Hoppin, Washington 
Howard, John Gust 
Humphreys, Frederick 
Jackson, Charles M. 
James, David (M. D.) 
Janney, Daniel 
Lee, John K. 
Leonard, Ezra . 
Loomis, 4€ (M. D.) 
Luyties, D. R. 
McDowall, John 
McManus, John 
Metealfe, William 
Merriman, Charles L. 
Mulford, Joseph L. 
Munsey, Barton 
Okie, A. H. (M. D.) 
Peirce, Thomas A. 
Pratt, David 8S. 
Pusey, KE. J. (M. pe 
Randel, John M. 
Ring, Hamilton 
Rowland, Joseph G. 
Sheek, Jacob Frederick 
Shultz, Jonas Y. 
Steck, John H. 
Storrs, George F. 
Toothaker, Charles EF: 
White, Thomas J. 
Wilder, Dani: 
Williams, George C. 
Williams, Theodore S.- 
Wright, Augustus 8. 
Torat, 5d- 
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Philadelphia, — 


Maine, 
Rhode Island, 
Philadelphia, 
New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, 
New York, | 

do. 
Philadelphia, 
England, 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, 
New i, ersey, 
North Caroliria, 
Rhode Island, 
Maine, 
Pennsylvania; 
Philadelphia, 
Maryland, 

«do. 
Illinois, 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 
do 


Vermont, _ 

Pennsylvania, 

Massachusetts, 

Pennsylvania, 
do. 

Ohie. 


sekinasicnidsaceTinciescis 


Dr. Daniel McRuer. 


«“ A, H. Okie. 
‘ W. A. Gardiner. 


Dr. W. Williamson. 


Fe De eateeectrmneetint 


Dr. F. Humphreys, 
ss W. Halliori. 


General Stident. 

Dr. J. Tunicliffe. 

« R. Gardiner 

« W, Williamson. 


Dr. A. E. Small. 
« Y,eonard Pratt. 


Dr. W. Williamson, 
« A, EK. Small. 
« W. Williamson. 
¢ J. H. Hellfrich. 
« W. Wilkamson. 
¢ A. BE. Small. 
« A. . Small. 


ern eentictnetenietliaee 


Dr. G, W. Swazey- 


Dr. J. H. Pulte. 
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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, | 


BY 


C. BENTLEY MATTHEWS, M. D., 


PROFESSOR OF MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS 
IN THE 


HOMC@OPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF HOMG@OPATHY, FORMERLY AN EDITOR 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL RECORDER, AND A CONSULTING PHYSICIAN 
TO FRIENDS’ ASYLUM, NEAR FRANKFORD. , 


DELIVERED NOVEMBER 4, 1850. 


PUBLISHED BY THE CLASS. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
BARNARD & CO., PRINTERS, 
No. 10 Decatur Street. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 5th, 1850. 
Pror. MaTrHEws: 

Dear Sir,—At a general meeting of the students of the Homeopathic Medical 
College, organized by the appointment of J. K. Lee, President, and J. L. Mulford, 
Secretary, the undersigned were constituted a committee to solicit for publication, 
a copy of your highly interesting and learned Introductory Lecture, delivered on 
the 4th instant. : 2 

In performing the duty assigned, permit us to add our personal and earnest so- 
licitation, to that of the class, for a compliance with the request here made—be- 
lieving that you will thereby greatly subserve the interests of Homeopathy and 
gratify a large circle of ardent friends. 

With assurances of profound respect, we subscribe ourselves, 

ay Very respectfully, 

Yours, &c. 

J. K. LEE, Pennsylvania, 
J. L. MULFORD, New Jersey, 
S, CROCKER, Rhode Island, 
A. LINDSAY, Massachusetts, 
J. P. PAINE, Maine, 
S. ARMOR, Delaware, 
J. STONE, New York, 
‘J. M. RANDEL, Maryland, 
C. L. MERRIMAN, Michigan, 
W. F. GUERNSEY, Vermont, 
jJ. H. HENRY, M. D., Alabama. 
DANIEL JANNEY, M. D., Virginia. 
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Philadelphia, Nov. 6th, 1850. 
GENTLEMEN : | 

It is with no ordinary feeling of gratification that I accede to the request of the 
class, through you, for a copy of my Introductory Lecture, for publication, couched 
as itis in terms so highly flattering to myself, and expressive of a degree of ap- 
probation to which I have no right to lay claim. 
With sentiments of sincere regard, and earnest desire for your future happiness 
and success, and that of those you represent, 
I am, gentlemen, : 

Very respectfully, yours, 
C. B. MATTHEWS. 


‘To J. K. Lee, J. L. Mulford, 8. Crocker, A. Lindsay, &c., &c., &e. 














INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 


GentLEMEN :—There is a proneness in the human mind to fall 
into the path of error, coeval with our race, notwithstanding those 
ardent aspirations after truth, and efforts to attain it, that have been 
experienced by most of the family of man through successive ages. 

The divine, the sage, and the statesman, have but too frequently 
substituted fallacies which they either believed or feigned to be 
truths, and all the power of human reason has been employed in 
one age, to sustain as veracious, what subsequently has been 
acknowledged, by the most pure and enlightened of mankind, as a 
delusion. This has been the case in every path of moral and intel- 
lectual research, and in none more so than in the rise, progress and 
development of the science of medicine. 

As the chart which enables the mariner to navigate in compara- 
tive security, the trackless wastes of ocean, has owed its perfection 
in too many instances to the previous wrecks and disasters that have — 
occurred on rocks and shoals that have beset his path, so a retro- 
spect of the history of the errors and delusions of our predecessors 
in medicine, will aid in bringing this science to a higher degree of 
excellence, and render it worthy of the noble object to which it 
' should be mainly directed—the renovation and preservation of — 
health, the greatest of all terrestrial blessings the Deity has conferred 
on man. 

On this occasion we shall not enter into an elaborate detail of 
those various delusions, as our present aim is to vindicate the doc- 
trines we hold, and to shew that they constitute a decided and im-— 
portant progress in medicine. Yet it is but due to the subject to 
animadvert upon the past and present imperfection of therapeutics, 
in order to illustrate the imperious necessity for further careful and 
dispassionate research ; and to repel the ungenerous and unphiloso- 
phical assaults that have from time to time been reiterated against 
Homcopathy—aspersions that without reflection or shadow of argu- 
ment, have been repeated from one to another of its revilers, like 
empty echoes, renewing the same meaningless sounds from crag to 
crag—“ vox et prateria nihil.” : 

One of their last discordant reverberations emanates from the 
British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review for April, 1850, in 
one of the most disjointed and rambling articles we have ever read. 
Dogmatical assumption, misrepresentation, inconsistency, and argu- 
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ments deficient in logic, characterize this, lilke most other writers of 
his class, and would be unworthy of further notice, but for the ex- 
tended circulation of the journal in whieh it appears. 

This article, which brings into bold relief the vile aspersions that 
have been heaped upon us from a certain class of revilers, is ushered 
in with a notice of Percival’s Ethics, and a favorable mention of 
the American Code of Medical ethics, which is chiefly borrowed 
from it, and the author subsequently endeavors to bring this code to 
bear against the conduct of the homceopathists and other eEMpIrics, as 
he unceremoniously designates those members of the profession who 
have adopted the doctrines and practice of Hahnemann, for his paper 
is entitled ‘‘the relation of true medicine to empirical systems,”’ 
and quotes a passage from the American code as applicable to va- 
rious modes (as he alleges) in which those practitioners referred to 
(the homeeopathists and others) systematically offend. 

It is derogatory to the dignity of the profession to resort to 
public advertisements or private cards, or handbills, invitmg the 
attention of individuals affected with particular diseases, publicly 
offering advice and medicine to the poor gratis, or promising radical 
cures; or to publish cases and operations in the daily prints, or suffer 
such publications to be made; to invite laymen to be present at 
- operations; to boast of cures and remedies ; to adduce certificates 
of skill and success, or to perform any other similar acts. These 
are the ordinary practices of empirics, and are highly reprehensible 
in a regular physician.”” Whatever may be the practice in England, 
~ we know no educated homeeopathist in this country that has infringed 
any of the rules of the code above quoted, in either of the instances 
cited; while, on the other hand, those who have been active in their 
adoption, have in repeated instances violated their own regulations 
' in their conduct towards us, by attending our patients, without our 
concurrence, refusals to consult or hold other intercourse with us, 
and denouncing us, as in the instance of this very reviewer, as empt- 
rics, and to be classed only with the lowest charlatans. ‘They have 
issued their anathema against us only for a difference of opinion, and 
no justly alleged infringement of these rules; while they have 
been the first assailants by publie denunciation, even in their halls 
of instruction, and private animadversion whenever opportunity 


. was offered, and we have forborne to reply until ‘‘ forbearance has 


ceased to be a virtue!” 

Nor can we feel bound any longer by a system of arbitrary regu- 
- Jations, which our opponents do not hesitate in our case to violate 
whenever it suits their convenience. We have ever endeavored to 
be governed by the only true and grand system of ethics that was 
instituted for the benefit of all mankind, and which should rule in 
every profession and relation of life; and we also bow in deference 
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to another code, though its true principles are derived from the one 
above cited, and are “inseparable from it, we mean the code that 
should regulate the conduct of a gentleman ; both of these have 
been, in repeated instances, grossly violated by a certain class of 
our opponents, in which we “include the author of this review. : 
Any other codes than these are conventional, arbitrary, and 
useless, except for those, perhaps, who have entered the profession 
without that training, the want of which no codes can fully sup- 
ply, and the deficiency of which is marked in the manner this grade 
of writers have handled the subject of Homeopathy, by classing 
physicians of more age, experience, science and capacity than 
themselves, with the ignorant charlatan, whose dogmas and practice 
are too often nothing more than the cast-off clothing of this so 
vaunted orthodox allopathy ; for in every age her want of true and 
settled principles has been the fruitful source of empiricism. Nor 
has she in turn disdained on many occasions to profit from the ex- 
perience of the bold and enterprising empiric, as her annals will 
abundantly verify.. This attempt to fasten on Homeopathy the 
imputation of quackery has proved a signal failure, especially as no 
system of therapeutics has ever been so adverse ‘to the prevalent 
charlatanism so long fostered by the orthodox method, from which 
alone it can deriveits pabulum ; and if the new system continues to 
prevail, quackery of every kind must be ultimately eradicated, by 
infusing into the public mind a salutary dread of the drugging 
system. But this writer avows as a part of his ethics, a systematic 
design to derive further advantages from this source in the follow- 
ing recommendation, not based on the American code, but derived 
from Percival: “We trust the profession at large will adopt this 
practice of carefully watching the progress of their cases that may 
come under the treatment of any empiric whatever. Very much ° 
and very valuable experience may thereby be gained, » &e. “We 
may gladly add the experiment to our heap of facts, ”? &e.—“‘and 
thus a curative method may be added to medical experience,” &c. 
““Not less fruitful in experience will Homeopathy be found. Much 
remains to be investigated as to the modus operandi of drugs; much 
more to be established before we attain to the perfection of medical 
art—the most certain and easiest cure of diseases. On these points the 
experiments of Homeopathy may be made rich in results,” &c. ‘And 
one thing every true practitioner is bound to study, namely, io what 
extent the present routinism and medication or treatment by drugs 
is necessary or unnecessary, and whether much suffering caused by 
over-active medication may not be altogether avoided,” &c. ‘‘And 
the results of Homeopathic practice present him. with the crude 
materials ready to hand.” “‘If, then, he will not, or cannot, con- 
scientiously practise homeeopathieally, let him investigate the doings 
Ae 
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of those who can and will. To ignore the facts altogether is high 
treason against orthodox medicine,”’ &c. 


This recommendation to pry into the practice of others, and to 
visit patients under their charge, 1s derived from Percival’s Ethics, 
and he thinks it “‘might have been very properly grafted into the 


American code.”? But we can inform him its framers were too wise 
to insert it, for they well know such an outrage upon common 
- decency would not be tolerated here, whatever it might be in Eng- 
land. But where is now their boasted scientia, and. their derision 
of experience ? when they thus avow themselves willing to gather 
even the crumbs from the broad table of Homeopathic Pathology 
and Therapeutics. And this has already been done in several ‘in- 
stances, by British authors, who have enriched their monographs by © 
plagiarisms perpetrated against Hahnemann, vamped up-as their 
own contributions to the science. (See Henderson’s Letter to 
Forbes, p. 19.) : | 

Much arrogant assumption is exhibited by the class of our an- 
tagonists to which this writer belongs, in styling themselves, with 
great complacency, the regular—the true—the orthodox—the legiti- 
mate practitioners. - What title they have for this will be found in 
the following admissions of Forbes: ‘That there are charlatans 
and imposters among the practitioners of Homeeopathy, cannot be 
doubted; but, alas, can it be doubted any more that there are such, 
and many such, among the professors of orthodox physic ?” 

It appears to us reasonable,” (says he,) ‘‘ that the claims of 
Homeopathy, regarded as a system of medical doctrine, ought to be 
admitted so far as to entitle it to investigation, at least; and in 
undertaking such an investigation, we have no more right to reject 
the evidence supplied in its favor by its professors, than we have of 
rejecting any. other evidence in favor of any other medical doctrine, 
theoretical or practical.”? Speaking of our theory of disease, he 
says: ‘‘At least, this is as good and rational a theory as most of our or- 
thodox medical theories; and, indeed, it is supported by several strong 
analogies afforded both by pathology and (allopathic) therapeutics.” 
After discussing Homeopathy in a more professional, philosophical, 
and, we may add, gentlemanly vein than any other of the English 
writers we have met with, he proceeds ‘to adda few momentous 
words,” as he styles them, ‘‘ on ALLOPATHY.’” 

He remarks: ‘In finishing our examination of the writings of 
the homeopathists, we said, that we did not shrink from admitting 
and adopting the inferences—however unfavorable to allopathy— 
which seemed necessarily to flow from the results of their treat- 
ment of diseases. The principal of these inferences have been 
- stated more than once. It seems necessary, however, to recapitu- 
late the more important of them here. These are, Ist, That in a 








large proportion of the cases treated by allopathic physicians, the 
disease is cured by nature, and not by them. 2d, That in a lesser, 
but still not a small proportion, the disease is cured: by nature i 
spite of them; in other words, their interference opposing, instead 
of assisting the cure.’”’ ‘‘ 3, That, consequently, in a considerable 
proportion of diseases, it would fare as well or better with patients 
in the actual condition of the medical art, as more generally prac- 
tised, if all remedies, at least all active remedies, especially drugs, 
were abandoned.” 

‘< We repeat our readiness to admit these inferences as just, and 
to abide by the consequences of their adoption. We believe they 
are true. We grieve sincerely to believe them, to be so; but so 
believing, their rejection is no longer in our power; we must re- 
ceive them as facts, until they are proved not to be so.” Again: 

‘* Although homeopathy has brought more signally into the com- 
mon daylight this lamentable condition of medicine regarded asa 
practical art, it was one well known before to all philosophical and 
experienced physicians.’’ ‘It is, in truth, a fact. of such magnitude 
—one so palpably evident, that it was impossible for any careful 
reader of the history of medicine, or any long observer of the pro- 
cesses of diseases, not to be aware of it. What, indeed, is the 
history of medicine but a history of perpetual changes in the opinions 
and practice of its professors, respecting the very same subjects— 
the nature and treatment of diseases?” &c. Very orthodox and true 
they must al/ be doubtless! But again he says: ‘‘ This compara- 
tive powerlessness and. positive uncertainty of medicine, is also 
exhibited ina striking light, when we come to trace the history 
and fortunes of particular remedies and modes of treatment, and 
observe the notions of practitioners, at different times, respecting 
their positive or relative value. What difference of opinion,—what 
_an array of alleged facts directly at’variance with each other,— 
what contradictions,—what opposite results of a like experience,-— 
what ups and downs,—what glorification and degradation of the 
same remedy,—what confidence now,—what despair anon in en- 
countering the same disease with the very same weapons,—what 
horror and intolerance at one time of the very opinions and prac- 
tices which, previously and subsequently, are cherished and ad- 
mired!’ Again: ‘‘ And such-in truth, do we believe to be, literally, 
the condition of physic at this moment. Things have arrived at 
such a pitch, thatethey cannot be worse. They must mend or end.” 

‘<The same truth, as to the uncertainty of practical medicine 
generally, and the utter insufficiency of the ordinary evidence to 
establish the efficacy of many of our remedies, as was stated above, 
has been almost always attained to by philosophical physicians of 
experience in the course of long practice, and has resulted, in 
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general, in a mild, tentative or expectant mode of practice in their old 
age, whatever may have been the vigorous or heroic doings of their 
youth. Who among us, in fact, of any considerable experience, 
and who has thought somewhat as well as prescribed, but is ready 
to admit that,—in a large proportion of the cases he treats,— 
he has no positive proof, or rather no proof whatever, often indeed, 
very little probability, that the remedies administered by him exert 
any beneficial influence over the disease.”’ 

‘¢ When physicians of this stamp’? (‘the honest, philosophical 
thinker, the experienced scientific observer’’) have met in consulta- 
tion in any doubtful case, and when they have chanced to be 
startled out of their conventionalities by the bold doubt or bolder 
query, of some frank brother of the craft, has not the confession, 
like the confidence, been mutual ?” % | 

« And when his comrade’s thought each doctor knew, 
Twas but his own, suppressed till now, he found.” 

Truly, from their own view of the condition of allopathy, the 
time is not far distant when these gentlemen of the self-styled, regw- 
lar, legitimate, orthodox school will be ‘placed in the unenviable 
position of the augurs or heathen priests of ancient Rome in the 
more enlightened period of its existence, who were themselves so 
convinced of the absurdity of their predictions of the future from 
the inspection of the entrails of their victims, that when so engaged, 
they dare not look each other in the face, lest they should burst into 
a laugh at the impositions they were practising upon the credulous: 
multitude. 8 a | 

And this is not merely conjectural, but is asserted by Girtanner, 
an eminent German allopathist, to have already frequently occurred. 
‘When two physicians,” we quote his words, * meet at the bed- 
side of a patient who is not dangerously ill, often happens then as 
it did to Cicero’s augurs, that they have considerable difficulty in 
looking at each other without laughing.” = 

As to the epithet orthodox, we may remark, that the very orthodox 
and celebrated Bishop Horsley, when, on one occasion he was 
asked to define orthodoxy and heterodoxy, replied, ‘¢ Orthodoxy 1s 
my doxy, and heterodoxy any other man’s doxy ;”? in other words— 
any that differ from him in opinion are heterodox ;—and such we 
take to be the forced application of the term made by these writers 
who use it in reference to medicine—they assume first, to be ortho- 
dox themselves, and then, that all who differ from them, no matter 
how cogent the reasons they can urge for the correctness of their 
opinions, are necessarily heterodoz, heretical, &¢c. ~As regards 
homeopathy, we do not concede that it is any way less orthodox ; 
and we know it to be quite as legitimate, and far more true and 
regular than allopathy. 7 
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As to the modest claim of exclusive legitimacy, set up by these 
writers, we need only state what is already matter of notonety, that 
in most of the countries of Europe, homeeopathy has been legalized, 
and its legitimacy recognised by chartered rights, conferred on hos- 
pitals devoted to the practice, and by the establishment of chairs of 
instruction in numerous colleges and universities; and this institu- 
tion, ‘*The Homeopathic Medical College of Pennsylvania,’’ has 
derived its right to confer medical degrees, including and recog- 
nising homceopathy as a legitimate branch of medical science, from 
the same high source that conferred similar privileges on the ‘‘ Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’’ and other medical institutions of the State. 
Can any thing be more ridiculous, then, than this attempt to engraft 
orthodoxy upon medical opinions, and fix a standard by which they 
are alone to be judged, after the well known failure of a similar 
undertaking in relation to religion? Is not the orthodox church of 
England heterodox to the established kirk of Scotland, and both of 
them to the church of Rome, who in her turn bears the same rela- 
tion to the ancient Greek church? We hear of the republic of letters, 
but science and philosophy also constitute a republic, and any attempt 
to fetter opinions and to discard well observed facts, if they happen | 
to conflict with certain assumed orthodox dogmas, will be repudiated 
by every enlightened mind; and this reviewer himself is compelled 
to admit this proposition, though inconsistent with and in marked 
contrast to his former observations in the followmg remarks: “‘ We 
apprehend that every man duly authorized, has the undoubted moral 
right to practise his art to the best of his judgment; and if he de- 
cide to practise it homceopathically, or hydropathically, or mesme- 
rically, we do not see on what grounds he should be prevented. If 
once the principle be conceded, that the medical mind or hand shall 
be fettered or bound by one or more set of ideas or range of methods, 
freedom of inquiry willbe checked, and the progress of art arrested.’’ 
Would it be believed, that for this and several other rational conces- 
sions that, like straggling sunbeams, break forth from a dark cloud 
of vituperation, this orthodox reviewer is accused by the more ortho- 
dox editor of the London Lancet for September, 1850, of holding, 
or at least favoring heterodox opinions? For vulgar coarseness, we 
did not think the writer in the Medico-Chirurgical could be exceeded, 
but there are it seems degrees of orthodox intolerance, and we find 
it perfectly unmitigated in the bearing of ‘Thomas Wakeley, M. P. 
for London,:of the aforesaid Lancet. This is verified in the follow- 
ing rabid article from that Journal, headed ‘‘ Homeopathy in Spain.” 
‘<The homeopathic quackery is advancing in Spain. A royal decree 
has just been promulgated, creating two homeopathic chairs in the 
faculty, one clinical and the other theoretical; the first will be filled 
by Dr. Rio, and the second by Dr. Nunez. This result is mainly 
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attributable to the weakness of the profession in Madrid, who had 
consented to public experiments being made, and who were hardly 
defending themselves from the inroads of the homeopathic tribe. A 
sort of trial of the virtues of homeopathy had been begun in Dr. 
Argumosa’s wards, but as soon as the decree was made public, the 
followers of Hahnemann having gained their end, dropped 'the expe- 
riments, the beginning of which pointed to an ultimate and dis- 
eraceful failure.” eee 

The last clause of this notice bears the impress of a foregone 
conclusion, and indeed the whole tenor of the article appears to be 
that of deliberate misrepresentation. : 

Is it probable that a royal decree could be obtained, after only a 
sort of trial had been made to prove the superiority of the method? 
And ‘that the disgraceful end should have been so readily discerned 
even from the beginning, shows under what influences the statement 
is made, more especially as it is acknowledged that the establish- 
ment of these chairs was in consequence of those experiments being 
allowed by the allopathists of Madrid, who are stated to be hardly 
able to defend themselves from the inroads of the Homeopathists, a 
result that has generally followed, whenever the two systems have 
come into collision. And why? Because the various communities 
have impartially weighed the evidence in favor of the homceopathic 
system, and of course from its superiority adopted it, We should 
have supposed that T. Wakeley, Member of Parliament for London, 
had at east associated with gentlemen long enough to have avoided 
the use of opprobrious epithets, when speaking of the opinions and 
practice of homeeopathic members of the profession, many of whom 
in standing, character, talents, experience, and acquirements, are 
fully equal—aye, and in some instances, superior to himself; and as 
a foil to such conduct, we are happy to state that we believe there 
is a large and highly respectable class of allopathists, at least in this 
country, who do not allow difference of opinion to cause them to 
- from what has uniformly governed their deportment as gen- 
tlemen.. = | 3 3 
We regret, on the other hand, to record that there is another 

class, not governed by these high and ennobling principles, but who 
resort to every despicable mode of assault, the complexion of 
which is constantly changing, like the color of the chameleon. Now 
our remedies are utterly inefficient, and false statements of their 
own trials of them, without any corroborative testimony to prove 
them to have been fairly and honestly made, are adduced in proof ; 
- now they are denounced as concentrated poisons, at the same time 
that they deny our power to develop activity by atomic division. 
If our statistics are appealed to, they are either mendaciously denied, 
or the cures imputed to the recuperative power of nature, and, 
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credat judeus, from the withdrawal or omission of their drugging 
system, which, however, they pretend is best adapted to cure. 
Wilfully ignorant of the principles and facts of Homeopathy, they 
avoid the study of our literature, where all their meaningless ob- 
jections are answered, and their misrepresentations are detected and 
exposed, yet still renew the same or similar ones as evidence of the 
fallacy of the system. 

Before we dismiss the September number of the Lancet, we. must 
give a passing notice to.one of its correspondents, Dr. Dick, who 
has thought proper to direct his small cahbre against Homeopathy, 
and, if we may judge from the puerile nature of his arguments, and 
his mode of treating the subject, evinces a great. deficiency of know- 
ledge of this branch of medical science; but as such arguments are 
paraded before the public by our opponents, though they pretend 
to deprecate an appeal Zo the /aity, on our part, as an incompetent 
tribunal and as a professional sin, yet resort themselves to this 
mode of assault whenever they deem it expedient, we shall try to 
enlighten him on the subject, that the false nature of his position 
may be manifested. He observes: ‘‘ We would say to the prac- 
titioner of this school, if one globule from this bottle produces 
symptoms analogous to inflammation, then surely 5, 10, or 20, or 
100 will produce these symptoms in.an aggravated degree. Give 
me, therefore, 100 globules, or if they are bona fide infinitisimal, 
give me 1000, or 10,000; I'am ready to stand the risk of inflam- 
mation,”’ &e. How preposterous this mock heroic offer appears, 
when the fact is known, that neither Hahnemann nor his disciples say in. 
any of their writings, ‘that the recorded effects produced on healthy 
persons by the various remedies submitted by them to experiment, 
termed their Pathogenesis, resulted from infinitistmal doses. That 
ereat man, after publishing a small work in Latin on the positive 
effects of some drugs on the healthy, commenced his extensive 
experiments with a numberof students and young physicians. 
‘These experiments were published in his Materia Medica Pura. 

The trials were all.made with the wswal, that is, perceptible doses, 
beginning with a grain or drop, and oraduall y increasing the dose 
until a sensible impression was perceived. Each individual was 
privately examined respecting the symptoms resulting in his case, 
and only after the most severe scrutiny was the validity of a symp- 
tom admitted. Since that period, many experimenters use the second 
or third centigrade attenuation, and most decided effects are evinced 
from these potentialized doses, but still they are not 2njinetisemal. 

A. true Pathogenesis should include all the effects produced by 
whatever dose, whether in excessive or poisonous, medium, or 
attenuated doses, and the dose should be indicated that occasioned. 
each peculiar train of symptoms. By this means much misconcep- 
tion would be avoided. 
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The contemptible insinuation, or rather allegation, made by Dr. 
Dick, “That in every case where any benefit does result (in our 
~ hands) from a medicine ostensibly infinitisimal, a deception is prac- 
tised, the dose not: being in diminutiveness what it is professed to 
be,” &c.; and’ again: ‘* We apprehend this mendactous method is 
far from rare,”’ involves a forfeiture of all claims by him to be con- - 
sidered or treated as a gentleman, especially as he recommends his 
brethren to procure specimens of our remedies, and have them 
analyzed, stating, ‘‘ we suspect some curious disclosures will be the 
result.”” Ss oe | ; 
~ And does this obscure individual think his suspicions, apprehen- 
sions and false assertions. will weigh, ah! even in an infimitisimal 
degree, with candid minds, against the host of testimony from the 
most elevated sources on this subject, who have invariably, when 
publishing their cases, with accurate precision stated the doses em- 
ployed? We would court the investigation by analysis, but not 
performed by those of the character of Dr. Dick; for one who is so 
ready to impute wholesale fraud to honorable individuals, may 
justly be suspected of a capacity to practise it himself. If the 
writings of Homeopathists were consulted, it would be found that 
some of them are advocates of low dilutions, rarely using higher 
potencies than the Ist, 2d, or 3d attenuations, and even at 
- times drop doses of mother tinctures, or the 1st decimal tri- 
turation in some cases. Others have experienced the best re- 
sults from ‘still higher potencies, ‘using from the 6th to the 30th 
attenuations; and again, another class use almost exclusively the 
highest potencies, from the 200th to the 2000th attenuation, with 
- the happiest results. ‘The degree of attenuation is still an open 
question, yet those who use drop doses and.fractional parts of grains, 
and thus approach the doses of the allopathists, do not administer 
- them on allopathic principles, nor as infinitisimals; the Homoeopathic 
law being their guide, does not necessarily imply that the dose must 
be infinitely small. It was with such doses that the founder of the 
system began, and from finding the effects too powerful, he gradually — 
reduced his doses until he discovered the power of infinitisimals 
to cure more rapidly and safely than larger doses, their activity 
partly depending on the vastly increased susceptibility of the 
diseased organs to medicinal impressions, and partly to the extension 
of surfaces by intimate attenuation of the remedy. That the sws- 
ceptibility of diseased organs is increased to an excessive degree, is 
evinced in ophthalmia, where the eye cannot bear the least particle 
of light without intense pain, though in health it produces the most 
agreeable sensations in that organ. — Singularly enough, this same 
individual, who is so sceptical on the subject of the action of in- 
finitisimals, and. resorts to imputations of fraud to throw doubts 
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over the vast number of well attested Homceopathic cures, is at the 
same time, as he announces, laboring with some vast, but undefined, 
idea of physiological transcendentalism, to. which he defers giving 
birth, as he believes the age too gross to properly appreciate it. No 
doubt, at its advent we shall find ‘* Partureunt montes et nascetur 
rediculus mus.”’ 7 

Among other titles assumed by this writer, together with some 
others of the old school physicians, is that of Hippocratic, or disci- 
ples of Hippocrates, alleging that they are governed by his doc- 
trines, and follow very nearly the same mode of practice. They silently 
pass over. the ages that the dogmas of Galen ruled the profession 
with iron sway, until his sceptre was broken by that ‘‘ Prince of 
Empirics,” as they style Paracelsus, (who might more appropriately 
be called the “‘Luther of Medicine,’ for he gave the first impulse to a 
vast reformation in the science,) and they shelter themselves under | 
the idea, that the remote antiquity of the Hippocratic period is a 
sufficient guarantee for the unquestionable truth of their principles 
and methods, and ask, can a mere pretended discovery in thera- 
peutics, of only sixty years’ duration, weigh against the (alleged) 
established doctrines of centuries? ‘Truly, a therapeutic system 
that has been stationary for over 2000 years, can, in this age of 
progress, have little to boast of or recommend it, and this kind of 
argument is about as valid as that of an insane sailor, who would 
insist upon the propriety of navigating the ocean only in an ancient 
galliot, with oars, alleging that he was a disciple of Jason and the 
Argonauts, who navigated in this manner, and that the method 
attempted to be practised by means of ships and steam vessels, was 
all amodern humbug, unworthy of notice. : 

Another of the means resorted to for the purpose of discrediting 
homeopathy, is the attempt made by little minds to detract from the 
reputation of Hahnemann. | + SS TSss | 

The reviewer of the Medico-Chirurgical accuses him of imputing 
his discovery to divine inspiration, distorting the humility of this 
great man, in not arrogating the glory to himself, into an allegation 
of hypocrisy. | ) z 

We would ask this writer if he has any faith in an over-ruling 
Providence, and if he does not believe that all things.are directed 
by Deity, though man may be. the instrument and natural causes the 
means of producing many of the multitudinous results, whether 
intellectual, political, or physical? It was in this sense, and not to 
set up a claim of divine inspiration, that Hahnemann imputed the 
glory of his great discovery to an all-wise and bountiful Creator. 
But let us see what opinions respecting him have been enter- 
tained by really eminent men in the allopathic portion of the pro- 
fession, in order to contrast them with those of such revilers. 

B 
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Forbes, speaking of Hahnemann, says: ‘‘ No careful observer of 
his actions, or candid reader of his writings, can hesitate for a 
moment to admit that he was a very extraordinary man—one whose 
name will descend to posterity as the exclusive excogitator and | 
founder of an original system of medicine, as ingenious as many 
that preceded it, and destined, probably, to be the remote, if not 
the immediate, cause of more important fundamental changes in the 
practice of the healing art than have resulted from any promulgated 
since the days of Galen himself. Hahnemann was undoubtedly a 
man of genius and a scholar—a man of indefatigable industry, of 
undaunted energy. In the history of medicine, his name will ap- 
pear in the same list with those of the greatest systemists and theo- 
rists, unsurpassed by few in the originality and ingenuity of his 
views; superior to most in having substantiated and carried out his 
doctrines into actual and most extensive practice. Nor will the 
overthrow of his system, as a system, deprive him of his fame, so 
long as Paracelsus, and Stahl, and Silvius, and Boerhaave, and 
Brown, and the other hundred heroes of theoretical renown, are 
remembered by their successors in the schools of medicine.”” — 
‘Hufland concedes, according to Dr. Hull, of New York, the ex- 
istence of merit to the system of Hahnemann, whose first essay was 
published in his Journal, and acknowledges the highest personal 
respect for him. Professor Maly of Gratz, then an allopathist, says: 
‘It was Hahnemann who first recommended the use of aconite in 
pure inflammatory fevers, with or without eruption, as well as in 
inflammatory diseases generally, in obedience to. his principle, 
similia similibus, by which the effusion of blood, except in certain 
exceptional cases, is wholly obviated. Even were we under no 
other obligation to Hahnemann, by this simple discovery he would, 
like Jenner, deserve to be ranked among the greatest benefactors of 
suffering humanity.” (See Henderson’s Letter to Forbes.) | : 
‘Dr. Popper of Winterburg, an allopathic writer, eulogizes bella- 
donna in inflammation of the throat, and acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to the homeeopathists for his knowledge of the efficacy 
of this remedy, and remarks, “ A more frequent employment of — 
this medicine, in many diseases, is to be recommended to the use 
of impartial physicians ; and the best source of information upon 
‘ts virtues is the Materia Medica of Hahnemann, and the writings 
of liberal homceopathists.”? : 
Dr. Mott, who visited Hahnemann during his first sojourn in 
Europe, so far at that time from denouncing this venerable philoso- 
-pher and master medical genius, says: “ Hahnemann is one of the 
most scientific and accomplished physicians of the age.’”? And this 
is the man that the editor of the Medico-Chirurgical, and others, 
equally wanting in self-respect, have ventured to denounce as an 
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empiric. And who are his disciples? Not men without education, 
character, or practical information; but many of them already emi- 
nent in various walks of scientific research, endowed with talent 
and extensive acquirements, and some of them of enlarged allopathic 
experience. A bright galaxy. of such names can be cited. Dr. 
Muhlenbein, physician to the Duke of Brunswick; Dr. Quin of 
London, formerly physician to Leopold, King of the Belgians; 
Count Des Guidi, Doctor in Medicine and Sciences, officer of the 
University of France, the professor of mathematics, member of the 
Royal Academy of Naples, Turin, &c.; Dr. Jourdan of Paris, mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, &c.; Chevalier Horatius, M. D., Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Medicine and physician to the Military Hospi- - 
tal in Naples; Dr. Quadri, Professor of the University, and physician — 
to the Ophthalmic Hospital in Rome; Dr. Bigelius, physician to 
the late Emperor of Russia; Dr. Trinius, the distinguished Russian 
botanist and councillor of state; Dr. Stegeman, councillor of state 
at St. Petersburg; Dr. Rau, physician to the Duke of Hesse 
Darmstadt; Dr. Henderson, Professor of Medicine and General 
Pathology in the University of Edinburg ;~ Drs. Stapf, Gross, and 
Hartman, Professors; Guaranta, Arnold, Wahlenburg, Leupoldt, 
Fleischman, Roth, Weber, Kinschleger, Suceow, Crepu, Martin, 
Palmieri, Tagliavini, Romano, Quadrauti, Botto, Ribes, Amoros, 
and Mabit. ‘The last, who is dead, was so successful in Bordeaux, 
during the prevalence of the Asiatic cholera, that he was rewarded 
by his sovereign with the knighthood of the legion of honor. These 
distinguished men early perceived the light of homeopathy. It is 
ever thus in the progress of moral, political, and physical science; 
truly elevated minds are the first to receive the impress of great 
truths, as the loftiest mountain summits are illumined by the dawn- 
ing ray, whilst the inferior hills and vales are still wrapped in im- 
penetrable gloom. : : | 3 
The homecopathist is.derided by the medical skeptics of the 
rational school (for rationalism has here, as in morals-and religion, 
ended in scepticism) for his faith in the truth of his system; and 
this is even adduced as a characteristic of empiricism. We were 
never before aware, until enlightened by them, that confidence in 
a system based on rational evidence, faithful and reiterated experi- 
ment, and repeated successful application of its principles, was a 
valid argument against the truth of any branch of philosophy; or the 
want of faith, a proof of a more orthodox system: It will require 
better logic than this to convince the impartial inquirer after truth 
of the fallacy of homeopathy. But the argument is also frequently 
urged, that faith on the part of our patients, is one of the principal 
causes of our cures. Forbes urges this influence of the imagination 
in common with most others ignorant of our system; but we can 
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aver from our own experience, corroborated, we doubt not, by 
most other homcopaths, that nothing can be more erroneous, as 
most who have become converts, so far from having faith in the 
system, at first, have expressed their utter disbelief, until convinced 
by repeated cures effected either on themselves, their friends, or 
members of their own families; and the fallacy of the argument 1s 
apparent in the case of young children, especially infants, of luna- 
tics, (many of both having been cured by us,) and beyond all 
question, of the diseases of animals, many of which have been suc- 
cessfully treated with homeopathic remedies. Again, rigid diet 
has been alleged as one of the causes of our cures ; but, in many 
of them, diet could have no time to exert any influence, as in nu- 
merous cases of croup, tousilites, pleurisy, cholera morbus, Asiatica, 
and a variety of other affections promptly relieved by our remedies. 
Nor is our diet as rigid generally as that of the allopathists, and 
~ only what any judicious physician would: enjom. And we have 
frequently found patients recover through the agency of our medi- 
cines, who could not be induced to observe our regimen. pi 
- Indeed, the influence of crude medicinal agents, whether used as 
food or medicine, does not antidote the action of attenuated reme- 
dies as much as has been formerly supposed ; the latter will pene- 
trate more deeply, and act on a more extended and different sphere 
from the former ; and this we-have diseovered-to--be true even in 
respect to attenuated remedies in different degrees of dilution when 
taken together, and our experience is corroborated by that of. Hart- 
man. . : 

~ One of the strongest evidences that homeopathy is not empirical, 
but a legitimate reform- of the defective therapeutics of the. old 
school, is the powerful influence it has exerted upon, and the reac- 
tive energy it has displayed in promoting a regeneration of the former 
system, in speaking of which, Forbes remarks “that the progress of 
therapeutics during all the centuries that have elapsed since the 
days of Hippocrates, has been less than that achieved in the elemen- 
tary sciences of medicine during the last fifty years. This depart- 
ment of medicine must, indeed, be regarded as yet in its merest 
infancy.”” And again: “We flatter ourselves that there is yet enough 
of young blood, and energy and wisdom in our ranks, to redeem 
the past, and to achieve that glorious regeneration which has been 
long announced by infallible signs and portents in these: latter days;’’ 
‘and, moreover, ‘‘ we yet hope to see raised the standard of ‘‘Young 
Physic,” &c. This standard has been already raised, and there is 
inscribed upon it the great and only therapeutic law, “‘similia siml- 


libus curantur.”’ 


That this important revolution is in progress even in the allopathic 
ranks, is well known to those who are versed in the present state of 
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medicine; the comparative minuteness of dose, the infrequency and 
greater simplicity of prescriptions, the more cautious use of vene- 
section, and its abandonment in many cases from a conviction of its 
disastrous effects, as set forth in the writings of Marshall, Hall, 
Levis and others, together with a more accurate observation of 
symptoms, also a disposition to ascertain the pure medicinal action 
of drugs, point to the influence of homeopathy, which is acknow- 
ledged by Forbes in direct terms. And does not this establish the 
legitimacy, the orthodox character of homeopathy, and. that it con- 
stitutes the most true and important advance ever made in thera- 
peutics? Thus, the Mexican Aloe, which for a period of more than 
eighty years continues to put forth one rude, thorny, radical leaf after 
another, without fruition, until the epoch arrives for its efflorescence, 
when it at once sends up its towering columnar stalk crowned with 
a mass of beautiful white flowers, (emblems of truth, ) distilling honey 
from their nectariz, may serve as an appropriate type of the past 
history and present state of medicine, in its slow and rugged pro- 
gress through centuries, until its rapid culmination in the greater 
improvement of the science by the discovery and progressive deve- 
lopment of homeopathy. cies 7 : 

We should have preferred.in the foregoing part of this discourse © 
to have entered into a philosophical investigation of the subject, in 
order to demonstrate the truth of the new system, but we have been 
compelled to. descend to a lower level, in order to meet our calum- 
niators in their own sphere. Owing to the increasing interest taken 
by the community in homeeopathy, and the frequency with which 
its advocates are called upon to explain or defend its principles, 
we deem it not improper to give.a brief sketch of its most peculiar 
doctrines, and some of the arguments and facts by which they are 
sustained, more especially as we have seen, much misrepresentation 
and contumely have been directed towards it by individuals, whose 
interests are connected with the allopathic or old school of medicine, 
who. in every country where it has been introduced, have endeavor- 
ed to represent ‘‘the world-renowned Hahnemann”’ as no better than 
an empiric, and his doctrines and followers as unworthy of notice 
and confidence. 7 

The system of medicine we pursue, was not the offspring of igno- 
rance and cupidity, as has been falsely asserted. . Hahnemann was 
a physician of extensive learning and already acknowledged emi- 
nence, when, after twenty years of practical experience in the old 
method, he became convinced of its insufficiency, and instituting 
some research, discovered the only true law of cure, ‘‘similia, simi- 
libus curantur,”’ or similars are cured by similars—in other words, 
medicines that have been carefully tried in the healthy, and their 
effects noted, are best suited to the cure of those diseases which pre- 
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sent similar symptoms. ‘The correctness of this principle must at 
"first view appear to every intelligent mind, for as each remedy is 
known to exert peculiar effects on the different organs of the body 
in health, it would be a natural inference, that when similar effects 
were produced by disease, the latter being a critical but imperfect 
effort of nature to expel or overcome the malady, would be aided 
by remedies acting in a similar direction on those organs. But in 
addition to this, experience has in a multitude of instances estab- 
lished the truth of the law above cited. ‘The observations of the 
most eminent physicians of the old school respecting poisons, prove 
its correctness; for while some have recorded the peculiar symptoms 
produced by them before death, others, without a knowledge of the 
true principle of their curative action, have accidentally found those 
identical poisons, in smaller doses, act as specific remedies for the 
cure of diseases having analogous symptoms to those resulting from 
the poison. ae , J Bue 

‘And this leads us to notice again an invidious imputation which 
has been industriously circulated against homeopathy, that our 
remedies are deadly, or they would not effect the cures they allow 
we perform in such minute doses. But this recoils on themselves, 
for as we use, with few exceptions, the same remedies they employ, 
only in doses so minute as to be harmless as poisons, the difference 
~ being in the dose and mode of employment, and not in the remedy, 
- theirs must be the most dangerous practice, and injurious to the con- 
stitution, as the poisonous doses they give are immensely larger than 
those administered by us; and this they admit by asserting in the 
same breath, that homeopathic doses are too small to have any effect 
whatever, and they will at any time take a large portion of our reme- 
dies with impunity. 7 a 3 3 

This minuteness of dose, which is perhaps the most peculiar fea- 
ture of homeopathy, is at first view apt to produce incredulity. 
Hahnemann in an early stage of his inquiries, used sensible doses, 
but he found, when heapplied them under the newly discovered 
principle, that the increased sensibility of the organs affected, occa- 
sioned the symptoms of the disease to be much agoravated for a 
time, before a cure resulted, much to the delay of relief, and the 
inconvenience of his patient. This suggested to him to dilute his 
remedies more and more, thus diminishing the dose until he found 
the cure more speedily performed, without aggravation, when he 
had attained to a very high degree of attenuation, and from incon- 
ceivably minute doses of medicine. | ) | 
~ We are not without sound, philosophical reasons for this, and 
arguments as well as facts to sustain its validity. All substances 
can be divided into an infinitude of atoms, and of course every 
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portion of the dilute medicine will contain a number of them, as 
has been fully proved under the microscope by aceurate observers. 

But are they active to cure in this state? Unquestionably—for we 
venture to assert that.no one familiar with chemistry and natural 
philosophy, will deny the proposition, that it is by the action of 
atoms reciprocally among themselves, that all the changeable phe- 
nomena going on visibly and invisibly around us are produced. 
Water does not ascend in masses to form clouds, but in the sepa- 
rated or atomic state of invisible vapour; electricity is constantly 
exerting its influence in the growth and development of vegetation, 
but its material is invisible and always in the state‘of infinitely minute 
atoms—even in its concentrated state, when its stroke rends to pieces 
the tall forest tree, it has no weight; light is always in thestate of mi- 
nute atoms, and is capable of passing its particles through many hard 
substances, as glass, diamond, &c., yet it has an intensely powerful 
effect on the nerve of the eye; heat when latent, as it exists abundantly 
in all substances, even ice not excepted, exerts no sensible influence, 
its particles being connected with those of other bodies, but when they 
_ are set free they will excite either agreeable or painful sensations, 
though inconceivably minute, and be active for salutary or destructive 
purposes. All chemical reaction is well known to take place only 
when the ingredients are presented in such a state that the atoms 
may have a reciprocal action on each other, and their union is formed 
of atom with atom. That the peculiar energy of these atoms is 
increased’to a great extent by their liberation and separation from 
each other, is certainly highly probable, if not demonstrated by the 
foregoing illustrations; and it is presumable that this increase of 
power is due to the extension of surfaces produced by repeated 
sub-divisions, for these surfaces, from which all energies are exerted, 
ean be thus multiplied many thousands: of times, almost to infini- 
tude, and will satisfactorily explain the potent action. of minute 
doses of highly attenuated medicines. el he 

Professor Doppler states that ‘‘ If we only consent to the hundred- 
~ fold diminution of an atom by each trituration, calculation will shew 
that the physical surface, after the third trituration, amounts to about 
two square miles; and that a small point of a knife full of the thir- 
tieth trituration, offers a surface of many thousand square miles;’’ 
‘‘that with the division of a body electricity is developed, and that 
the quantity of free electricity increases in an equal ratio with the 
increased surface.’’ The following notice of a communication made» 
to the ‘‘ Academy of Sciences” at Paris, in the month of January, 
1839, is in point:—‘‘Mons. Pettier, one of our best experimental 
physicians, (a distinguished chemist,) has collected the quantity of 
electricity which is disengaged during the oxidation (by water) of 
one milligramme of zinc. The experiment lasted twenty-five 
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months, and during all this time there was a current of. electricity 

of one degree of intensity. This current of dynamic electricity, 

implied the existence ofa more considerable quantity of statique (or 

fixed) electricity. Now it is this which collects, accumulates and 

keeps itself upon isolated bodies, and as it fixes itself by reason of 
the surfaces, the more these surfaces are multiplied by trituration, or 
any disagregation whatever, the more considerable is the dose of 
electricity. This mode of action of statique electricity, renders 

perfectly intelligible the energy of homeopathic globules.” (See 

Dunsford’s Practical Advantages of Homeopathia,” p. 24.) 

To the inquiry, then, so frequently propounded, ‘*can such small 
particles of medicinal matter have any sensible effect on the human 
system ??? we answer, this question can only be met by presenting 
admitted facts of an analogous nature to the mind of the ques- 
tioner. | 3 ae 

The aroma of flowers must be allowed to be in a state of minute 
atomic division, for it is well known that a bushel of rose leaves 1s 
requisite to produce one drop of the attar or essential oil of roses. 
Yet it is related of a princess of the imperial family of Constanti- 
nople, that she was affected with syncope (fainting) immediately on 
smelling arose. And a corroborative case was related to us, as 
witness of the fact, by a highly intelligent gentleman, respecting a 
lady with whom he was intimate, who fainted at any time if a single 
rose leaf was-inserted, even ‘without her knowledge, under any part 
of her dress.) “Tons meimiscn © m2 yO 


“Die of a rose in aromatic pain,” 


is scarcely, then, a poetic fiction, and the fact-of the pernicious — 
influence of the aroma of flowers is well known and acknowledged 
by enlightened allopathists. Dr. Harrison, who resided a long time 
in Italy, states that the inhabitants are so familiar with it, that they 
avoid flowers in their sleeping apartments with the greatest caution. 
It is a fact well known to dealers in liquors, that when transferring 
them from one large receptacle to another by pumping, intoxication 
is frequently produced by the diffusion of their effluvia in the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, in a state of minute atomic sub-division; and 
further, that the sufferer is restored to sobriety by a moderate draught 
of the liquor he was engaged in decanting. 

Another important evidence of the action of poisonous atoms, is _ 
to be found in the diffusion of pestilential and contagious miasmata. 
The Campania di Roma, formerly a fertile plain, now rendered marshy 
by the ruinous state of the aqueducts, generates a miasm which it 1s 
fatal to inhale, even fora single night ; yet if the incumbent atmo- 
sphere was analyzed, it would be found, so far as chemical tests are 
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concerned, as pure as that on the summit of Mont Blanc. Who 
has ever yet detected by such means the miasma that generates 
intermittent, billous fevers, dysenteries, and cholera, or those of 
small pox, scarlet fever, measles, &c.? . 

_ The “eternal grain of musk’’ existing in Germany, suspended 
for a century in an accurate balance, still yielding its peculiar odor, 
without having lost an appreciable quantity of matter, during which 
period millions might have experienced its influence on their sys- 
tems, if exposed to it, is another strong evidence of the activity of 
medicinal atoms. : 7 | 

. Every one conversant with materia medica knows that strychnine 
will retain its intensely bitter taste, even when dissolved in water, 
in the proportion of one part to six hundred thousand parts of the 
solvent. Here is positive evidence of its action on the nerves of 
taste in the atomic state. Who is prepared to assert that it has, in 
this condition, no action on other parts of the animal organism? 

The microscope reveals the existence of animalcule, or animated 

atoms, if we may use the expression, so exceedingly minute that 
hundreds, if not thousands, may revel on the point of a needle, as 
their microcosm; and the Santions : 


“Tear that flows down beauty’s cheek,” 


if so examined, would perhaps be found replete. with animal life, 
in hideous forms—atomic monsters devouring éach other ; yet each 
of them has its circulating, assimilating, sensitive, and muscular 
system. Vas ae . 

Are such facts less inconceivable than that medicinal atoms 
should have activity, and be operative on the human organization? 
A magnet may generate by attrition thousands of other magnets of 
equal size and power, and yet not part with any portion ofits virtue. 
Are not these well known facts as difficult of comprehension and 
explanation as the atomic action of medicines, and would it not be 
equally unphilosophical to deny the validity of the one as the other, 
as they rest on the same kind of evidence ?. ss 

A favorite theme of ridicule with our opponents is our employ- 
ment of slex for the cure of disease, gratuitously alleging it can 
have no action on the vital system, and denying our ability to effect 
its solution, being ignorant of the fact that it is frequently found in 
nature in that state; as for example, it occurs at the geysers, or 
spouting hot springs of Iceland, and deposits continually from its 
solution a flinty rock formed around their mouths. The gross con- 
ceptions of these gentlemen reach no further than the idea of a 
grain of sand entering the stomach, and passing away in its original 
form; but when intimately comminuted by our trituration, its solution 
is effected and its activity developed, and it is found to be a highly 





valuable remedy in our hands. We might adduce many other 
evidences of the potential influence of atoms, but enough has been 
said to convince every unprejudiced mind that there is nothing un- 
philosophical or irrational in the belief in the activity of these 
minute doses. But further, we have no doubt that every’ medicinal 
agent is active only in the atomic state, or when so separated that 
each particle can exert its inherent influence unrestrained. No 
medicine, even in large doses, will act except mechanically on the 
system, if it still retained its concrete state, or was incapable of 
solution. This is familiar to every physician, of whatever school, 
for all either triturate or dissolve the active ingredients of their 
remedies. PO SEES | ) 
The most imposing assault on homeopathy, and one repeatedly 
urged to prove its fallacy, or to overwhelm it with ridicule, is derived 
from the powerful but ill-directed aid of mathematics. Calculations 
have been made to show the immense quantities of water, or other 
solvents, necessary ‘to effect the complete solution of a remedy 
when carried up to the higher dilutions. But we do not require 
such impossible quantities as they assert, for we always use frac- 
tional parts of the solution at each stage of the process, and. thus 
rise to any conceivable degree of dilution, with a very moderate 
quantity of the solvent. As to any other bearing these calculations 
ean have on the subject, we are at a loss to conceive, for if it 1s at- 
tempted to show by them the want of medicinal influence because 
of the minute sub-division, they must reason in @ circle, by first 
couvertly assuming what is to be proved, that infinitely minute atoms 
cannot affect the vital economy, and after an elaborate calculation, 
to establish what is freely admitted, that our medicines are frequently 
in the form of infinitely minute atoms, sapiently draw the conclusion 
with which they started, ‘that therefore infinitely minute atoms can- 
not affect the vital economy.” - 3 
Mathematics demonstrate the infinite divisibility of matter, and 
therefore proves there must be a medicinal atom in every tangible 
~ portion of our dilutions. A shallow reasoner of this mathematical 
school asserts that Hahnemann, “‘ by his favorite maxim, ‘similia,’ 
&e., negatives that axiom of natural philosophy which teaches that 
like causes produce like effects.” ‘By his notion, that inert sub- 
stances become medicinal in infinitisimally small doses, he sets at 
defiance the teaching of Euclid, that the whole is greater than a 
part.” The first clause, relating to the law of similias, is altogether 
a false assumption, arising from want of comprehending its nature, 
for it is on that axiom the law may be said to be based. ‘The 
remedy does’produce on the healthy effects like to those of the 
- eausa morbi, to which it is curatively adapted, and when applied 
‘ ¢o remove those symptoms, it affects the diseased organs in a similar 
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manner; but the two impressions cannot co-exist, and one supplants 
the other. As to the argument deduced from Euclid, one not too 
obtuse to cross the pons asinorwm of that author, must perceive that 
a science adapted to estimate extension and bulk, cannot be applied 
to ascertain the relative intensity of effects resulting especially from 
vital forces. But nature, if this logic be correct, also sets Euclid 
at defiance. ‘‘ Fluid mercury has been swallowed in ounces and 
pounds without producing any serious evil; yet there are undoubted 
examples of persons inhabiting places in which a quantity of this 
metal was kept, having become violently affected by the ‘infinitisi- 
mal’ dose of it that found its way, at the ordinary temperature, into 
the air they breathed.” (See Orfila, Buchner and Percival, Hen- 
derson’s letter to Forbes.) Many other examples of a similar na- 
ture could be adduced, but this we deem alone sufficient. 

Mathematical, as well as all other sound reasoning, is nothing 
more than an arrangement of facts, (for every correct induction 
becomes a fact,) bearing such an obvious serial relation to each 
other, that the last fact of the series, the inference or demonstration, 
must carry.a conviction of its correctness to the mind. If the data 
assumed, or any one of the inferences in the series, is false, the re- 
sult is erroneous. ‘This is displayed in the case of Dr. Lardner, 
who demonstrated by calculation the impossibility of crossing the 
Atlantic in steamships about one month before its successful accom- 
plishment. 

As well might this science be applied to ascertain the results of 
chemical reactions, or to prove their truth or fallacy, as to employ © 
it to verify or annul any fact observed in medicine; and the science 
of homeopathy cannot, with any greater propriety, be subjected to 
the test of mathematical reasoning than those of chemistry, geology, 
mineralogy, &c., but depends for its authenticity solel y, like the 
truth of innumerable facts in the natural sciences, on the veracity 
and intelligence of the observers, and can only be proved, if doubted, 
by repeating their experiments and observations under precisely 
similar circumstances. It is not a science of fallacious inferences, 
like its elder rival, “‘ blown about by every wind of doctrine,”’ but 
an embodiment of accurately observed facts, a hundred times re- 
peated and confirmed by sagacious observers, and undoubtedly has 
as much inherent evidence of its truth as the other sciences which 
are based upon observation and experience. 

Indeed, the strongest corroborative evidence of the truth of the 
homeopathic law is to be found in the repeated cures effected by 
remedies selected according to its requirements; just as analysis 
and synthesis in chemistry, or the proving of an arithmetical pro- 
blem by reversing the calculation mutually demonstrate each other. 

Yet our assailants deny the evidence to be derived from practical 
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experience, alleging, that when we cure, it is either an accidental 
coincidence, or the recuperative power of nature, and state that 
every empiric appeals to experience. What value are we then to 
place upon theirs? when they themselves have profited repeatedly 
by the rude experience of these pioneers of medicine. Laudanum, 
paregoric, and a host of other remedies they employ, were first in- 
troduced into their practice by quacks. And a celebrated example 
~ occurred in this city of the revival of a remedy they had abandoned 

as useless—sarsaparilla, for the cure of scrofula, &c., by Mr. Swaim, 
a well known empiric, whose certificates bear the signatures of 
some of the most noted members of the allopathic branch of the 
_ profession.. oe | 

This new-blown confidence in the curative powers of nature, on 
which they and their predecessors for centuries have had no pre- 
vious reliance, has become to the initiated, and if you will, the 
experienced among them, the principal source of dependence in the 
management of disease. The celebrated Skoda of Vienna, is at 
the head of a sect of the orthodox school which has recently come 
into existence, who profess to be almost entirely sceptical as to the 
remedial powers of medicines, and substitute what they believe to 
be inert agents, such as the extract of the gramine or grasses, even 
in acute pneumonia, and other violent diseases, leaving the patient, 
as they suppose, to the unaided or uninterrupted powers of nature. 
And to the astonishment of all, (the legitimists) this eminent auscul- 
tator loses fewer patients with this disease in the General Hospital 
of Vienna than when pursuing the former rational, orthodox treat- 
ment. This expectant method has, however, been tried before. M. 
Grisolle, in 1840, treated eleven cases of pneumonia, by simple 
confinement to bed, rigid diet, pectoral ptisans, and rarely a mild 
laxative, as castor oil; all recovered by the eleyenth or twelfth day. 
‘é Nine out of the eleven cases had reached the stage of red hepati- 
zation before the treatment, commenced.” M. Biet treated for a 
whole year, it is said, all the ‘:pneumonic cases that came into his 
wards, with emollient drinks and cataplasms alone; ‘‘ and the mor- 
_ tality was very ‘nconsiderable.”” M. Magendie employs no other 
treatment in this disease. (See Traité Pratique de la Pneumone, 

. 060.) - 
% And Forbes states as evidence of the recuperative powers of nature, 
on a grand scale, an incident that occurred to himself, when, in 
charge of a large body of men, he “ had occasion to treat an epi- . 
demic diarrhea, of considerable violence, but not dangerous. 
Finding his patients recover as fast under one as another of several 
methods of treatment adopted,” it occurred to him to try one step 
further: ‘“‘Accordingly, we put half of our remaining patients on a 
course of orthodox physic,” and half on ‘flour in the shape of bread 











pills; and it puzzled us sadly to say which-was the most success- 
ful treatment.’’ 7 | 
It puzzles us equally to understand how flour and bread can be 
thus, by one who would be thought a cogent reasoner, assumed to 
be identical, the latter having undergone the process of fermenta- 
tion, and being originally a mixture of muriate of soda (valuable for 
diarrheeas) of yeast containing the Lapuline of the hop and of flour ;— 
but this is only a small sample of allopathic precision. in their rea- 
sonings on homceopathy. Nor can the expectant practice above 
cited, be deemed by a logician, a leaving the case to nature; ptisans, 
cataplasms, emollient drinks, castor oul, and even grass pills, may 
have an intrinsic power, unsuspected by these crude and inefficient 
allopathic observers. oe - 
But it is not our intention to join issue with this writer, (Forbes,) as 
he has. been most fully and ably answered by Professor Henderson 
in his ‘¢ Letter to Dr. Forbes ;”” his arguments are more generally 
specious than solid, and he indulges himself illogically in flat de- 
nials of facts that have been established and confirmed by numerous 
witnesses. Yet, the inference he wished us to adduce from the 
fact above stated is a weapon that cuts both ways, but tells much 
more heavily upon the old than. the new mode of treatment. 
The argument has frequently been urged against: homeopathy, 
that.our cures are the work of nature. But we are prepared to ad- 
vance further even than these gentlemen, and express our belief 
that all cures must be produced by her recuperative energies, 
whether left to herself, or whether aided or opposed (as they too 
frequently are) by medication. The. vital forces: are the efficient 
cause of cure, for “‘medicamentum non agunt in cadaver.”? But 
such is often the deranged action of these forces, that we do not 
believe she is competent, in all or even the larger portion of in- 
stances, unaided, to effect a cure, and especially in chronic. dis- 
eases. | 
The symptoms of a disease are the result of certain. pathological 
derangements of one or more organs, tissues, or systems; and the 
sensible effects and changes thus produced, whether discoverable by 
ordinary observation, by auscultation, or the investigations of ani- 
mal chemistry, indicate an effort of the vital forces to restore the 
laboring organs to their healthy tone. and action; this may be 
effected, in some instances, by these unaided energies; but where — 
nature fails, as she too often will, remedial agents can assist her if 
applied in the requisite direction and-degree of power, and this is 
invariably done in effecting a homceopathic cure, whether of acute . 
or chronic disease. The symptoms and pathological condition, 
will inform us what organ or tissue is affected, and: to what extent, 
and a remedy that acts ina similar manner on these organs, we 
C 
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know from repeated experience, where there could be no possibility 
of doubt, will aid in bringing about that salutary crisis to which all” 
the recuperative eflorts of nature lead. To oppose this crisis by 
remedies that aim to produce even temporary derangements 1n 
different organs from those affected, is to weaken.the power of re- 
sistance on her part, by diverting a portion of the vital energies 
from the deranged organ to defend this new assault on others not 
previously disordered. ‘The effects of drugs and morbific poisons 
on the system, is to disturb the balance of the vital forces, by ex- 
citing a powerful reaction against the pernicious influence they 
exert on the organism, which must be more or less prolonged before 
the healthful equilibrium can be restored, to which all their efforts 
“tend. Thus, where a morbid poison or other causa morbt is pro- 
ducing its primary action on. the organs it is peculiarly calculated 
to impress, these forces react against it, and frequently with success, 
unaided, after a severe and painful struggle ; but if they are too 
feeble, death must ensue, unless they can be rallied with renovated 
vigor. Now this, as before remarked, we believe, cannot be 
achieved by remedies that exhaust the vital energies by powerful 
impressions made on organs remote from those previously assailed, 
but by remedies that act on the law of similars, so attenuated as to 
arouse these failing energies without exhaustion, causing, as. it 
were, a reaction parallel to that required to remove the morbid 
impression, and thus restore the equilibrium. As two ideas can- 
not occupy the sensorium at the same time, so two physical sensa- 
tions, pleasurable or painful, cannot be at once experienced in the 
same organ; for one will preponderate over or be lost in the other, 
especially if nearly allied. So perhaps is the action of remedies on 
a diseased organ, when selected under the therapeutic law of simi- 
lars, the two impressions cannot co-exist ; the one supplants the 
other, the equilibrium of the vital forces is restored, and health 
results. | : 

“The attenuations of Hahnemann approach to the ultimate mole- 
cules more nearly than has ever been done by any previous pro- 
cess, approximating them to the character of the imponderabliz, 
(light, heat, electricity, &c.,) giving them almost the same power 
of permeating the human system without disorganizing it, and en- 
abling them to reach at once the precise seat of disease, to which 
we are led by the symptoms in their selection. This is lucidly 
illustrated by Dr. Jocylin in his “ Principles of Homeeopathy.” 
Even the precision directed by Hahnemann, merely for the purpose 
of effecting an accurate and minute division of the particles, has 
been a fruitful but puerile theme of ridicule with the little minds 
that have assailed him and his brilliant discoveries. We several 
times glanced at the prevalent medical scepticism of the day, which 
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we deem is mainly owing to the want of any settled principles in (allo- 
pathic) therapeutics, and to the imperfect knowledge heretofore 
attained of the powers and effects of drugs on the system, both in 
health and disease. These: deficiencies homeopathy has in a great 
measure supplied, and hence there is no scepticism among her fol- 
lowers. On the contrary, we are thoroughly convinced of its 
truth ; though ours is not a blind faith, but one based on ample 
evidence. We have practised physic over a quarter of a century, 
the larger portion of which (fourteen years) we are proud to say as 
one of the maligned homeopathists, and we can aver without 
hesitation, that we should prefer to stand before the tribunal of 
posterity, if so destined, as one of the humblest of the reformers of 
medicine, than to fill the proudest, the most elevated station that 
allopathy can confer upon its votaries. 

But to return: if there is no faith to be placed in medicine, as 
these sceptical gentlemen insinuate, what must be the awful re- 
sponsibility of the allopathic portion of the profession, who have 
for centuries been administering poisonous drugs, which are finally 
discovered by them to have aided largely in the work of death— 
perhaps as disastrous in results as ‘‘ war, pestilence, and famine”’ 
combined. Yet Malthus has unaccountably overlooked among the 
agents for preventing excess of population, this destructive influ- 
ence of medicine, though Hahnemann has been denounced «as 
uttering ‘ atrocious calumnies” for declaring a fact that is boldly 
asserted by Forbes, and admitted by other allopathists. 

-Berhaave says of this ‘‘ beneficent and glorious system,” as the 
editor of the Medico-Chirurgical terms allopathy : ‘‘ If we compare 
the good which half a dozen legitimate children of Assculapius 
have done on earth since the origin of medicine, with the evils 
with which so many doctors have overwhelmed the human race, it 
will be considered, no doubt, to have been much better that. the 
world never knew any thing of medical men.? 
~ Schmalz, another distinguished allopath, oe that “* Medi- 
cine destroys more persons than it saves.’ 

Kieser, another allopath, says, that ‘in the present state -of 
medical practice, patients should guard themselves from phe 
as from the most dangerous poisons.’ 

- Bergk, another, declares: “ The history of inate proves that 
persons have been correct in saying that millions of men have 
fallen under the blows of the physician,’’-&c.. We could extend 
these quotations, but they will suffice to show that Hahnemann is 
not alone in his denunciations of allopathy, but has orthodaars “war- 
‘rant for his assertions. | 

In conclusion, we fear we have not been able to do justice to our 
subject, but our limits forbid entering more into detail; we must 














close our observations with a few remarks respecting the future pros- 
pects of homeopathy. It must be obvious to you, that the great 
regeneration of medicine, now in action, is eminently progressive, 
and that the time must arrive when those and their successors 
who oppose its advancement, will find the position of things 
similar to that described by Dr. Balfour, of Edinburg, (an enemy 
to the system,) as having already occurred in the Austrian domi- 
nions. He says, ‘that no young physician settling in Austria, 
can hope to make his bread, unless, at least, prepared to treat 
homeeopathically if requested.”” But in order that this brillant 
‘triumph may be achieved, every homeopathist is bound to exert 
all his energies to advance the cause with unity of purpose and the 
~ avoidance of a spirit of recrimination; and this leads us to say afew 
words respecting eclecticism, aterm that has been latterly used as 
one of reproach amongst us, and not unfrequently misapplied. ‘The 
eclectic is one who, without settled principles, will adopt any and 
every mode of practice, whether it be homeopathy, allopathy, or 
hydropathy, as may best suit the whim of the passing hour; in an 
individual professing to be a homeeopath, it evinces a want of abiding 
confidence in the great therapeutic law, or ignorance of its proper 
application, and if persisted in, he becomes a proper subject of me- 
dical ostracism. But we should not include in this denunciation, 
one who selects his remedies invariably with reference to that law, 
even if he employs drop doses of mother tinctures or large fractional 
parts of grains. According to those who are in the habit of urging 
this rather invidiously against their brethren, and would thus attempt 
to establish a standard of orthodoxy, based on the degree of attenu- 
ation of remedies, even Hahnemann and his early disciples were 
ccensurable; for they commenced in this manner, and gradually rose 
to higher attenuations, as experience proved their utility ; indeed, . 
most have been led in this path in their earlier career. We wish, 
however, to be distinctly understood, as advocating generally, the 
higher, even not excepting the highest dilutions, believing them to 
accord more truly with the purest principles of homeopathy. Avoid- 
ing contentions, to advance the great reform should be our chief 
aim, by careful experiments and observations. A number of reme- 
dies imperfectly known to the allopathist, are yet unproved. | 
The physiological action of medicines—on what organs, tissues, 
nervous plexuses and ganglions, their peculiar influence is exerted, 
is yet a comparatively unexplored region of research. The remodel- 
ing of the pathogeinsis, so as to facilitate its study and. application, 
the re-proving of many remedies already known, to correct and re- 
move redundancies, are all important fields of labor. The last im- 
portant work has been performed already to some extent, by the 
Homeeopathic Society of Vienna, which has subj ected ‘‘the materia 
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medica of Hahnemann to a rigid experimental scrutiny.” “ The 
members meet, and to each is given a portion of the medicine to be 
exprimented with, without telling him what that medicineis. At home 
they take this medicine in various doses, and write down all the 
effects they have observed ; they then meet again, and read over the 
symptoms it has produced on him. Thus there is obtained a series 
of testimonies from well qualified and independent observers. 
They have found that the general results of Hahnemann’s provings 
are perfectly accurate, and have expressed their admiration of his. 
skill as an experimenter and faithful describer of his experiments.” 
—British Journal of Homeopathy, p. 8, January, 1846.) ‘These 
provings are an irrefutable answer to the puerile, prejudiced, and 
ignorantly conducted experiments of Andral, Double, Louis, Fleury, 
and Jorg, who deny the truth of the results obtained by Hahne- 
mann. Their entire incompetency to the task they assumed, has 
been amply proved in the “first volume of the Journal Homeeo- 
patique de Paris,” and by Dr. Curie, an eye-witness, in his account 
of these trials. Jorg, contrary to the others, obtained a great num- 
ber of symptoms, but, as he alleges, not those recorded by Hahne- 
mann. Allopathists have hitherto used nit. potass in inflammation, 
and l’aurocerasus in bronchial diseases, and asafcetida in hysteria. 
Prof. Jorg having experimented with them on the healthy, said, ‘“‘we 
dare not prescribe these remedies in these affections, because they 
produce them on healthy persons.”? (See Dr. Neidhard’s answer to 
the homeopathic delusion of Dr. O. W. Holmes.) When he found 
this announcement supported homeopathy, he endeavored, with 
characteristic insincerity, to retract it, but too late. This alone will 
annul his testimony with the candid, and is a parallel with Bailly’s 
duplicity in allowing none but what he deemed incurable to be 
treated homeopathically in his wards, and then falsely asserting 
there were no cures effected, for Dr. Curie, who was present, 
affirmed the contrary, and appealed to Dr. Bailly’s private register, 
which he declined producing, alleging it was lost or mislaid. 

The result would have been different, had these physicians pur- 
sued the upright and candid course of Dr. Tessier, physician to the 
hospital “Saint Marguerite,” attached to the Hotel Dieu, who has 
recently made private but honest trials of our remedies in his wards, 
and after consulting our practical writers, and pursuing his experi- 
ments for six months, he became so thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of homeopathy, that for two years past he has employed no 
other method in the wards under his care, during which period he 
lost but one patient with pneumonia under homeopathic treatment. 
He has published his experience with our method in pneumonia 
and cholera. 
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Permit us, finally, to reiterate, in view of the past and present 
condition of the science of medicine, in its transition to a more 
perfect degree of development, that a vast amount of intellectual 
labor is still necessary to achieve perfection; and that much ardent 
inquiry and devotion is required of its votaries. An extensive 
field of investigation is before us, gentlemen. Think not we have 

entered the penetralia of science when we have acquired all that is 
at present known. Our medical career, from the earliest ages, 
may be compared to the approach of the celebrated temples of 
Thebes and Dendera—after progressing through a long avenue of 
successively varying fantastic collossi, we have been permitted to 
enter the propyllon—the magnificent vestibule—but far beyond us 
yet are the obscure recesses of the stupendous temple, adorned with 
its mysterious hieroglyphs, and the veil not withdrawn from the 
arcana, that have never been revealed to mortal eye. Yet, thanks to 
the distinguished Champollion of medicine, we have a key that will 
enable us to decypher its mystic symbols, if we, and our successors, 
will strenuously devote ourselves to the task. It may be painful 
and laborious, but a rich reward will attend its fruition! 
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The arts seem to grow out of the necessities of man, 
while the sciences appear to arise from his intellectual im- 
provement, and follow the cultivation of the arts of civiliza- 
tion, or, as it has been beautifully observed, «the arts 
are the offspring of necessity, while the sciences are the 
fruits of ease and leisure.’’ 

Art has been defined as the power of doing something 
which is not taught by nature or instinct; it involves the 
idea of learning, or improvement in knowledge. While the 
term science implies a positive knowledge of the principles 
on which art is based, and the reasons of phenomena—the 
why and the wherefore; «certainty grounded on demon- 
stration.” 

Man in the state of infancy, is the most helpless and de- 
fenceless of all created beings; he is.not furnished by na- 
ture with covering to protect him from the inclemencies of 
the weather, without the means of attack or defence, desti- 
tute of the endowment of instinct to guide him in the selec- 
tion of his food, and deprived of many of the qualifications 
granted to the inferior animals. But he is enriched with ca- 
pacities of intellect,which far more than compensates him for 
the loss of those conveniences and securities of the earlier 
stages of his existence. This intellectual capacity prompted 
by the necessities of his situation, and accompanied by his 
natural desire to seek relief from ills, and to supply defects, 
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enables him to rise above his wants, and draw around him 
comforts and enjoyments unknown to instinct, and far be- 
yond the gratification of mere animal existence. And 
above all, he is the special object of Divine favour, and en- 
joys the benefits arising out of the family relation. 

Out of man’s peculiar situation in the world, arises the | 
necessity of the useful arts. His state of destitution in re- 
gard to covering and a place of shelter, naturally suggests 
the necessity of clothing and a dwelling to protect him from 
the vicissitudes of the weather, thesehange of seasons, the 
variations of climate, and the ravages of beasts of prey. 
The state of his organization, very significantly prompts 
him to seek expedients of converting the natural stores of 
animal and vegetable production into savoury food. The 
same disposition of mind, when assailed by disease, would 
prompt him to search for a remedy. And thus, step by 
step, does man’s inventive genius carry him forward from 
the discovery of one useful art to another, until all his 
original wants are supplied, and a great degree of comfort 
and independence attained, and he characterized the lord of 
creation. | 

At what period inthe history of the world the human frame 
became first subject to the incursions of bodily disease is un- 
known; as is also the nature of the first sufferings induced. _ 
But we may safely infer, as man advanced in the arts of civi- 
lization, he became more and more exposed to morbid influ- 
ences, and probably at a very early period of his existence 
became the subject of disease from noxious food, accidental 
causes, &c. Be the time of incursion of disease in the 
human family when it may, and be the kind of suffering 
what it may, efforts to obtain relief, would be perfectly 
natural, and we may reasonably conjecture that the prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery, is almost coeval with the ex- 
istence of man. Judging from the circumstances which 
probably attended the early population of the world, and 
the simplicity of the mode of life of the inhabitants, we 
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may conclude that the diseases of the earliest times were 
mild and uncomplicated in their nature, and admitted of 
easy relief; corresponding in no small degree, to the inex-. 
perience of the times and the limited knowledge of remedial 
agents. , 
What is called the conjectural existence of medicine, or the 
time which elapsed from the period when disease made its first 
attack upon man, until the first record of its treatment by 
medicine is made, reaches down to the history of the Egyp- 
tians. Egypt has ever been considered by most writers of 
antiquity as the nursery of the arts and sciences. For many 
centuries after the cessation of fabulous history, and the 
beginning of trustworthy records of the times, do we find 
philosophers of other countries resorting to Egypt, in order 
to gain access to her Priesthood, which was considered the 
principal depository of the mysteries of the age. It was in 
Egypt that medicine first became an object of study, but 
we are still in doubt, how far it was made the object of . 
pursuit by a particular class of men. The supposition is 
highly probable that the cure of disease in those early pe- 
riods of antiquity, was conjoined to the priestly office, and 
not yet erected into a separate calling, and made the spe- 
cial study and pursuit of a class of men, called physicians. 
From all we can learn of the ancient Egyptian priest- 
hood, we may conclude that a considerable portion of their 
learning consisted in a dexterous management of the arts of 
magic and incantations, and that a large share of their re- 
puted success in the treatment of disease, may be set down 
to the superstition and gullability of their patients. These 
and similar means have more or less been used in all coun- 
tries and all ages, by designing men, to gain influence over 
their victims; and the history of medicine furnishes abun- 
- dant evidence of their success. | 
In the earliest accounts of the treatment of disease, we 
find it recorded that particular persons undertook to cure 
particular diseases only, and that some took charge of par- 
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ticular parts of the body. A course indicating either that 
especial attention was paid to the study of disease, and its 
treatment, or that their knowledge was limited, and their 
“remedies few and empirically applied. 

The accounts of the rise and progressive improvement of 
medicine in different countries, as given by historians, differ 
very little from each other. If we attempt to trace back 
its history to the remotest antiquity among the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, or Grecians, in either case we are 
led to the recital of fabulous. stories about the deeds of 
some supernatural beings who are honored as the agents of 
introducing the divine art of healing from the gods then- 
selves. Thus it is said of A’sculapius, that he was the son 
of Apollo, that he possessed the skill necessary to restore 
life to the dead, and that his death was brought about by 
a thunderbolt from Jupiter, which was provoked by his hav- 
ing deprived Pluto of his authority. Divine honors were 
paid to Ausculapius after his death, as the god of medicine. 
‘The profession of medicine became hereditary in the 
family, and his descendants for eight centuries were in- 
vested with the priestly office. 

Very little improvement took place in medicine, so long 
as those who practiced the healing art acquired the jright, 
by hereditary descent. About six hundred years before 
the Christian era, Pythagoras made his appearance in the 
world, and applied himself to the study of Anatomy and 
Physiology; and no doubt far exceeded his predecessors 
and compeers, in his knowledge of medicine. About this 
time medicine first emerged from the gloom of superstition 
‘and priestly domination, and took its position in the world, 
as an object of study for the common people. 

A little more than four hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era, Hippocrates was born. He applied himself to the 
study of medicine, and by introducing a new method of 
‘investigation, effected a total revolution in both opinions. 
and practice, and maintained an unrivalled authority over 
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the minds of his successors in medicine for six centuries. 
He is called the Father of Medicine. Many of his deserip- 
tions of disease, and the correctness of his diagnosis, and 
of his prognosis, give evidence of an extent of knowledge of 
symptoms, their discrimination and termination, which has 
not been surpassed in more modern times. He left a num- 
ber of works behind him, and many of them nearly in a 
perfect state. During the prevalence of his authority, 
writers chiefly occupied themselves in elucidating his doc- 
trines and commenting upon his writings. The doctrine 
of crises and critical days in disease, formed an important 
part of the pathology of Hippocrates. And many modern 
authors would have saved themselves much credit as correct 
observers of the phenomena of disease, and rendered much 
essential service to the profession, by following more close- 
ly the course indicated by this great master. He 1s the 
author of clinical medicine, and was the first writer to ac- 
curately note down the symptoms of diseases, so that they 
could be recognized by his description. The result of all his 


Jabours in the cause of humanity and of medicine, was the 


establishment of a rational empyricism in the healing art. 
He aimed at nothing higher, and accomplished nothing 
more. Medicine was practised as an art, without a sign 
of the principles of a science. ; 

For several centuries after the death of Hippocrates, the. 
study of medicine remained stationary, without advance- 
ment or improvement. His followers contented themselves 
with studying his precepts and reducing the doctrines 
which he taught to practice, in the treatment of disease. 
Although many illustrious men, eminent for learning and 
talents, arose within the first few centuries after the death 
of Hippocrates, and wrote voluminous works on medicine 
and other branches of philosophy, yet no one seems to have 
called in question the truthfulness of his doctrines, or made 
an attempt to disturb the calm which prevailed over the 
entire face of medicine for about six hundred years. 
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About the middle of the second century after the Chris- 
tian era, Galen, a man of extraordinary powers of mind, 
arose, and in his turn challenged the supremacy: of the da: 
trines of his predecessors, subdued all opposition to his 
dogmas, and retained the confidence of the medical world in 
wine's for more than a thousand years. He wrote more 
than two hundred treatises on subjects connected with 
medicine. The weight of his influence and the extent of 
his writings, seemed to repress all further attempt at im- 
provement in either theory or practice, for the period just 
named. His successors, like those of Hippocrates, did not 
dare to look for truth beyond the limits which he prescribed 
for the domain of the healing art. Although his knowledge 
of Anatomy and Physiology far exceeded the knowledge of 
his predecessors and contemporaries, yet it is very question- 
able whether the practice deduced from his theories, was as 
successful in the treatment of disease as was that of Hippo- 
crates. The doctrines of Galen are greatly mixed up with ab- 
struse speculations about the cause of disease, and equally ab- 
surd hypotheses about the action of remedies. While Hip- 
pocrates seemed to apply himself more to the correct observa- 
tion of phenomena, and to adopt such medical hypotheses as 
were deducible from facts, and thus endeavour to establish a 
method of cure, in vacua reasoning was always subordmate 
to experience. 

Until the conclusion of the reign of these two great sove- 
reigns in medicine, no matter what changes of opinion 
took place, dogmatism prevailed in all the schools, until, 
through the ‘ies of Avicenna and his compeers of the 
twelfth century, the. resources of chemistry were brought 
into exercise. — 

About this time a new era dnmied upon the world, and 
hencefoward medicine received great accessions from the 
collateral sciences. After the revival of letters and the 
discovery of the art of printing, the portals of science gen- 
erally seem to have been thrown open to an inquiring 
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world. ‘The illiberality of ancient times, and the supersti- 
tions of the dark ages, were both checked by the light of 
truth which now dawned upon the common mind. All the 
natural sciences began to be studied anew, and the benefits 
of their knowledge applied to the good of society. 

Connected with the reformation - advancement of the 
stridy of medicine, from the twelfth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, we have the names of Avicenna, Paracelsus, Harvey, 
Brown, Sydenham (the English Hippocrates), Stahl, Boer- 
haave, Hoffman, Van Malas, Van Swieten, Haller and 

many others. 

After awarding to these worthies all the honor due to 
their services and lives of toil, when we look for the prac- 
tical result of all their labors upon the application of reme- 
dies to the cure of disease, we are astonished at the little- 
ness of the progress made in the practice of medzcine. 
The dogmatism of the ancients at last gave way, only to 
make room for the theoretical speculations of the moderns. 

During the third great epoch in medicine, extending 
from the twelfth to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
systems rose and fell about as often as one celebrated teacher 
came on the stage, was ‘buoyed up for a while by some 
prominent school, and then died to make room for his suc- 
cessor. Change succeeded change, different theories gave 
rise to difference in practice, lacie full proof of what I am 
endeavoring to bring prominently to view, namely: that 
medicine was still practised as an art. Although by virtue 
of its connection with Chemistry, Botany and other natu- 
ral sciences, medicine was dignified with the name of science, 
yet there was no known law to serve as a basis upon which 
an enduring superstructure could be reared for the = 
tion of wc'dinlins to the cure of disease. 

Continental Europe, England, Scotland and our own 
country, have each given rise to stars of genius. and re- 
nown in medicine, which have glittered for a season, 
mounted to their zenith and gone out. In some instances 
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the professor, who was father to some popular system of 
doctrines, has outlived his offspring theory, and been called 
to witness the ascendency of a successful rival. 
The frequent changes of theory and the consequent 
changes in practice, century after century, afford incon- 
testible evidence of the truth of the remark just made, name- 
ly, that there was no known natural law, which was uni- 
versally acknowledged in medicine. But if there are immu- 
table laws or governing principles in every other branch of 
science with which we are acquainted, why should there not 
be in medicine, which is to man the most important of all 
sciences? For if it be true, that in the creation of every 
thing, use is intended, and the degree of importance of the 
thing created is to be estimated according to the greatness 
of the end to be accomplished, then, well may the subject 
of medicine and its collateral sciences command our utmost 
attention. | | | 
Man, the noblest work of creation, was made healthy, 
with sufficient duties and labors assigned him, to employ 
all the time, and exhaust all the energies of a healthy 
body and mind. He has many and important duties in 
this life to perform, but the great end of his existence here 
must be looked for in another state of being. In view of 
the high destiny to which he 1s called, he could not have 
been created to drag out a miserable existence of three 
score years and ten in this world, under the accumulated 
weight of hereditary and acquired diseases of centuries, a 
burden to himself, and an incumbrance to his fellows, with- 
out hope of rescue, and then migrate to a state af annihila- 
tion! We now behold him subject to disease, yet surround- 
ed by medicinal substances belonging to the animal, vege- 
table and mineral kingdoms, which if judiciously applied in 
the treatment of his disorders, are capable of restoring him 
to health. : | 
As was said before, in every other department of science 
we recognize fixed laws. For examples, see Natural Phi- 
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losophy, Chemistry, Botany, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Music, &c. And it is not reasonable to suppose that in the 
application of medicine to the cure of disease, we are left 

without chart or compass to direct our way. | 

Thank Heaven, this long sought law in medicine 1s no 
longer a subject of inference. Within the three last quar- 
ters of a century it has been revealed toman, and the 
Homeopathic School of Medicine, with her thousands of 
physicians and millions of recipients, fully recognises the 
universality of its applicability to the cure of disease. 
Many men that richly deserve to be classed with the great 
and the good, labored and toiled through their lives long 
to perfect the practice of their beloved profession, but it 
was reserved for our illustrious founder, SAMUEL HAHNE- 
MANN, to expound and publish to the world the law ex- 
pressed in the words, «‘similia similibus curantur’’—<«like 
cures like.”” He was the honored instrument in the hands 
of Providence, of discovering this law, and instituting a 
system of cure, based upon it, at once mild and efficient in 
the treatment of disease. 

The weight of great names, and the dogmas of schools, 
have always interposed difficulties in the way of improve- 
ment in medicine. Any man whohad the genius to discern, 
and the courage to publish to the world, an important dis- 
covery, and the more important, the worse for him, was 
sure to call down the anathemas of these potent authorities 
upon his devoted head. Witness the persecution meted 
out to Harvey, for the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood ; to Jenner, for his discovery of the protective power 
of vaccination against the loathsome, and destructive 
small pox. After reviewing the conduct of the profes- 
sion in the past towards the real pillars of the healing art, we 
need not be surprised at the treatment which the immortal 
Hahnemann received at the hands of the dogmatists in 
medicine. 

It was the labors of this greatest of medical philosophers 
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of modern t m as, by the developement of the great therapeutic — 


law above mentioned, which elevated the practical applica- 
tion of remedies tothe cure of disease, from a mere art to the 
character of a true scvence. 

And the return made to him for this mighty achieve- 
ment, and most important service to his race, by the body 
of the profession, has been obloquy and reproach; and to 
those who maintain his doctrines at the present, proscrip- 
tion and misrepresentation. Talent and the highest order 
of genius have, in too many instances, failed to exonorate 
some of the greatest benefactors of our race from the re- 
proachful charge of imposture. In evidence of this, the 
course which the profession at large has pursued toward 
Hahnemann and Homeopathy, has added one more page 
of deep disgrace to the history of medical men. Although 
what has just been said is strictly true when applied to the 
profession generally, yet there are found many honorable 
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exceptions when the remark is applied to individual mem- 
bers of the profession. 

We must not conclude, however, that all the opposition 
of medical men of the alloeopathic school, for opinions’ sake 
among themselves, is directed against homoeopathy ; for 
we find them equally as much embittered against each 
other, when occasion occurs for the exhibition of the real 
state of feeling in their own ranks, as they are against us. 

Homeeopathy has nothing to fear from its enemies of 
the old school ; the appeal has been made unto Czesar—the 
people. . And who has a better right to decide a question 
of this kind, when doctors disagree, than the people, seeing 
that the profession is for the people, and not the people 
for the profession. | 

It is now too late in the history of the world to proscribe 
» man on account of his opinions, or even reject his opin-. 
jons without investigation. We have a prolific and free 
press, through which every thing of general interest finds 
its way to the people, and now a days every body reads 
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and thinks and talks. The favoured few, no longer have 
the privilege of manufacturing opinions for the many. 
There is an evident tendency of the common mind, 
to inquire into the nature of new discoveries, and if 
possible become acquainted with their principles and claims 
to confidence. On the subject of medicine, just at this 
point, nothing but sound experience and reason can guide 
us. For when the mind, with all th> speculative force 
which belongs to it, is left to. wander abroad without this 
guide, itis prone to fall into error. Knowing this to be 
the case, itis unsafe to seek, on subjects admitting of specu- 
lation, confirmation and support without experience. The 
principles which are to guide us in medicine, must be drawn 
from experience, and not from assumed hypotheses. | 
When we consider the expansion of knowledge generally, 
and the accessions of science, which have taken place since, 
or a few years previous to the discovery of the great home- 
opathic law, it ceases to be a matter of surprise, that the 
subject of medicine should have shared so largely of the 
spirit of improvement, and undergone the revolution just 
alluded to, in consequence of the application of the great 
therapeutic law recognized by our school, to the cure of 
disease. Indeed, when we look back upon the history of 
niedicine, we are struck with astonishment, that its practice 
should have resisted: the spirit of improvement so long, a 
period of more than two thousand years. : 
The natural sciences, within a century past, have under- 
gone almost a new creation, and medicine, notwithstanding 
the efforts of its antiquarian protectors, could not resist the 
floods of light poured in upon it from the collateral sci-— 
ences. It has shared largely in the advancement made in 
almost every department of human knowledge, within the 
period just named. The Linnean system of classifica- 
tion of the subjects of natural history, which has 
done so much towards the improvement of the various 
departments of science, has been instituted since. The 
doctrine of the regular succession of the stratified 
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masses. constituting the crust of the globe, and form-. 
ing the foundation of the modern science of Geology, has 
been delivered and settled within the same period. In as- 
tronomy, many discoveries have recently been made. Many 
departments of mathematical and physical science, which 
scarcely had an existence before, and some whigh were abso- 
lutely unknown, have of late years risen to great importance. 
Electricity has assumed a form in science and been made 
subservient to the arts,in a manner altogether distinct, 
and very far in advance of that which it bore previously. 
The entire science of galvanism, which has exerted so great 
an influence on that of chemistry, as well in theory as in 
practice, and given rise to so many discoveries, has risen 
into being since. The true nature of thunder and lightning 
was unknown before. : 

To name all the discoveries made in chemical science, 
within the last century, we would be obliged to particular- 
ize almost every principle that is at present positively 
known. But it will answer our purpose for the present, to 
name a few of these discoveries. Such as the constitution 
of the atmosphere, the composition of water, the principles 
of caloric, and the radiation of heat, the science of crystal. | 
lography, and the doctrine of definite proportions, or. the. 
atomic theory. Many substances then believed to be sim-, 
ple bodies, are now known to be compounds. ‘Two-thirds. 
of all the metals known, have been discovered since. The 
polarization of light, which holds such an important relation 
to the science of optics has been discovered within a few 
years. And optical instruments are undergoing wonderful 
improvements every day. The use of the microscope in its 
improved condition, promises to open to us new fields of 
science, heretofore unexplored. 

The use of the steam engine has been pressed into the 
service of man within a comparatively short period. And 
to cap the climax of discovery in these departments of sci- 
ence, comes up the revelation of the magnetic telegraph. 
One hundred years ago, nay, forty years since, horse 
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power and speed was the most expeditious means in use, 
for conveying intelligence and merchandize from one part 
of our country to another. Soon after, the steam-boat made 
its appearance on our water courses, and then the animated 
steam car was seen puffing along its ironed track, at a rate 
of speed far beyond all precedent in this or any previous 
age. These discoveries and improvements were great in 
their day, but they have ceased to strike us with astonish- 
ment, for now we send our thoughts in sy gg by the 
lightning’s flash. 

While these discoveries and improvements have been 
going on in science, the wonder working power of the 
human mind has not been confined to it alone. But the 
arts also have demanded and received great accessions. 
The improvements of. machinery and the application of the 
science of chemistry to the arts, have advanced them be- 
yond all calculation. The certain knowledge of the science 
of colors, has taken the place of guess work in dyeing, and 
_ of exposure to the atmosphere, and the consumption of time 
in bleaching. The Jenny, the Throstle and the Mule, have - 
been substituted for the ancient distaff and spinning wheel. 
The wind out-travelling Locomotive, has superceded its 
slow moving predecessors, the stage coach and Conestoga 
wagon. And we are lost in astonishment, when we con- 
sider the increase within a short period, of the facilities 
for the dissemination of knowledge afforded by the press. 
Calculation here can hardly keep pace with pee 
ment. 

From the hasty review just taken, we may sie: con- 
clude that more useful discoveries, and greater advance- 
ment in science and the arts have been made within the 
last few years, than have taken place in the same length of 
time in any part of the previous history of the world. And . 
we perceive with joy, that the light of science has at last 
penetrated the deep and dark recesses of the speculative 
theories of the Practice of Medicine, and dissipated the 
long cherished superstitions of the Old School. 
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GENTLEMEN, THE GRADUATES of 1851,— 


In giving you a few words of parting advice, as you are about 
to commence your professional career, perhaps I cannot do better 
than to makesome allusion to the life and character of the venerable 
founder of the Homeopathic School of Medicine. Samuzn Hanne- 
MANN, was born at Meissen in Saxony, on the 10th of April, 1755, At 
the age of twenty years, with twenty crowns in his pocket, he set out: 
for Leipsic to study Medicine. He maintained himself by giving 
private instruction in Greek and French, and by translating En glish 
works into German. After studying the elementary branches of 
medicine in the Leipsic School, he spent a yearin the Hospital at 
Vienna, and afterwards another year at Erlangen, where he took his 
degree in 1779. Soon after entering upon the practice of his profes- 
sion, he became dissatisfied with the prevalent mode of treating 
disease because of its. uncertainty, and finally quitted the beaten 
path in medicine. - 

In 1790 he discovered the great Homoeopathic Law, ‘ Similia simf- 
libis curantur,” and from this time forward, he labored assiduously to 
develope the principles of his new discovery, and reduce them to 
practice in the treatment of disease. Ile took medicines himself, 
and administered them to others in a state of health, in order to as- 
certain their positive effects. The effects thus obtained, were his 
guide in the selection of the remedy for any given case. He had 
ascertained “that medicines can cure only diseases analogous to 
those which they are themselves capable of producing, and that they 
occasion only those morbid effects which they have the power of 
curing in. diseases.” | a 
he Homeeopathic method of treating diseases, is based upon 
an immutable law. It was eminently successful in the hands of 
Hahnemann, and I would warn you against being seduced from the 
well settled principles of our school; listen to the advice of the 
Sage of Saxony. His fame is ‘world-wide, aud his success. without 
a parallel. He died in his eighty-ninth year, full of professional 
honors, and we, his successors, are this day engaged in erecting a 
monument to his memory, by sending out practitioners instructed in 
the medical doctrines which he taught, and so successfully practised 
upon. ‘Study the precepts contained in his correspondence, follow 
his example as a practitioner, imitate his virtues as a man, and may 
the blessing of Providence crown your efforts to alleviate suffering, 
and cure the sick, with abundant success. — | 
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MATRICULANTS OF THE COLLEGE. 


SESSION OF 1850-51. 


Name. 
Armor, Smith. 
~ Armor, Thomas 
Ashton, Adolphus H. 
Baker, Joshua T. — 
Barton, Joseph : 
Bauer, George Joseph - 


Bigelow, J. G. 


Brewster, A. Judson 
Brown, William . 
Callender, J. Cameron 
Clarke, Henry B. 


Residence. © 


Delaware, 
<b 
Pennsylvania, 
do. 
do. 


Ohio, | 


New York, 
do. 
Pennsylvania, 


Canada. West, 
Rhode Island, 


Comstock, T. Griswold (M.D.) Missouri, 


Cooper, John F. | 
Crocker, Isaac Senter’ 
Cushing, John J. 

Dake, Jabez P.. - . 
Davis, William A. 

. Dowdall, P. Bower’ 
Duffield, Henry os 
Everson, William K. 
Geiger, Chas. A. (M. D.) 
Gibson, Andrew J. 
Gilman, John B. (M. D.) 
Guernsey, Wm. F. 
Gumpert, B. B. 
Helmuth, Wm. Tod 
Henry, John H. (M. D.) 
Holmes, William H. 
Houghton, Henry A. 
Howard, John G. 
Janney, Daniel (M. D.) 
Johnson, Isaac = 
Laurie, Joseph (M. D.) 
Lee, John K. 


Lindsay, Albert 


Merriman, Charles L. 
Merriman, Wm. B 
Metcalfe, William 
Minier, William 8. 


Pennsylvania, 


Rhode Island, . 


do. 
Pennsylvania, 
do. 
Virginia, 
Penneylvania, 
eS EEO: 
Maryland, 


Pennsylvania, - 


Philadelphia, 
Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, 
do. 

Alabama, 
Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, — 
Pennsylvania, 


_ Preceptor. 
. Caleb Harlan. 
(4 6c 


A. E. Small, 3 
s¢ TD). R. Gardiner. 


‘¢ Adolphus Bauer 

Drs. Richardson and 
Loomis. : 

Dr. Lewis McCarty. 
sé HN. Guernsey. 

“« A.N.Wolverton 

s¢ Peleg Clarke. 
Univ. of Missouri. 
Dr. Charles Bayer, 
«¢ A, H. Okie. 

“ A. H. Okie, 

«¢ Gus.Reichhelm. 


¢ A.D. Lippe. 


Univ. of Virginia. 
Dr. Fred’k Ehrman. 
Jefferson Med. Col. 
Dr. H. N. Guernsey 
«¢ M. Semple. 
‘¢ W.S. Helmuth. 
Univ. of New York. 


Dr. C. B. Darling. 
«OW. A. Gardiner. 


‘ Caleb Harlan. 


London, (Eng.) Univ. of Edinburgh. 


Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts 
New York, 
Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, 
New York, 


Dr. W. Williamson. 

Drs. G.W. Swazey & 
C. B. Matthews. 
Dr. T. Merriman, 
“ J. Tunnicliffe. 


ec 
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Name. Residence. Preceptor. 
Moore, J. D..(M. D.) ©. Pennsylvania,, Philada. College. 
Mulford, Joseph L. = = Newdersey, © Dr. R. Gardiner. 
Musgrave, J. Freedley Pennsylvania, ‘ S, Freedley. 
McDowall, John ~ Manchester, Hing. 

Nichols, John 8. . Massachusetts, ‘f LL. V. Nichols. 
Paine, Joseph P. Maine, _“& Wm. EH. Payne. 
Pierce, T. A.(M.D.) ——_—~‘Pennsylvania, — 
Power, Wm. B. (M. D.) . do. : ee 
Pratt, David 8S. do. “ Leonard Pratt. | 
Randel, John M. Maryland, ~€ W. Williamson. 
Raymond, Jonas C. New York, “ HK. A. Munger. 
Reed, William Ashton , Pennsylvania, ‘* James Kitchen. 
Ring, Hamilton Maryland, << A. H. Small, 
Savage, Andrew M. _. New York, ¢ James Savage. 
Shearer, John H. ~ .- Pennsylvania, “, A. H. Small. 
Steck, John H. do. «¢ W. Williamson, 
Stevenson, Thomas Collins do. -* Ad. Lippe. 
Stone, Joshua 7 New York, « L. M. Kenyon. 
Terrell, C. M. Texas, pis 
Thomas, Richard W. (M. D.)Pennsylvania Philada. College. 
Toothaker, Charles Everett. Vermont, Dr. A. E. Small. 
Turner, John Michigan, “¢ Jobn Ellis, 
Tyson, Henry (M. D.) Pennsylvania, Penna. College. — 
Vastine, I. Jefferson (M. D.) Missouri, Jefferson Med. Col. 
Whitcomb, De Witt Clinton Massachusetts, Dr. H. N. Guernsey 
Williams, George C. Pennsylvania, | 
Williams, Thomas C. ~ do. ¢ T. 8. Williams. 
Wilder, Daniel _ Massachusetts, “ G. W. Swazey. 
Wilkinson, Ross M. Pennsylvania, J.D. Moore, 





Woodbury, William L. New York, “Alpheus Morrill 
Worman, Andrew D. (M. D.)Maryland, 
Total, 70. | 
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GRADUATES OF 1851. 


At a. Public Commencement, held 


March 3d, 1851, in the 


Musical Fund Hall, the Degree of the College was conferred by 


the Hon. A. V. PARSONS, Preside 


men: 


* Name. 
- Armor, Smith 
Armor, Thomas 
Barton, Joseph 


Bauer, George Joseph 
Bigelow, Joshua Gregory 
Comstock, T. Griswold 
Crocker, Isaac Senter 


-Gushing John J. 
Dake, Jabez P.. 
Dowdall, P. Bower 
Geiger, Charles A. 
Henry, John H. 


Holmes, William H. 
Howard, John G. 
Taurie, Joseph 


Lee, John K. 


Lindsay, Albert 
McDowall, John 


Merriman, Charles L. 


Minier, William 8S. 
Mulford, Joseph L. 
Pratt, David S. 

Raymond, Jonas C. 


Ring, Hamilton 


Residence. 

Delaware, 
do. 
Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, 
New York, 
Missouri, 
Rhode Island, 
do. 

Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, 
Maryland, 
Alabama, 


Ohio, 
Philadelphia, 
London, Eng. 


Pennsylvania, 


Massachusetts, | 


nt, upon the following gentle- 


Subject of Thesis. 
Hygiene. 
Erysipelas. 

Angina Pectoris. 
Digestion & Nutrit. 
Dysentery. 
Pleuritis. 
Epidemic Dysentery 
Medicinal Forces. 
Calomel. ) 
Dysentery. 
The Sci. of Med. 
Typhoid —_ Bilious 
Pneumonia. 
Yellow Fever. 
Antagonism to New 

Medical Theories. 
Homeopathy — its 

Prog. & Destiny. 


Present Position of 
Medical Science. 


Manchester, Eng. Manchester Dispen- 


Michigan, 
New York, 
New Jersey; 
Pennsylvania, 
New York, 


Maryland, 


ife. 

Hepatitis. 

Boletus Laricis. 

Intermittent Fevers. 

Croup. 

The Path. & Mat. 
Med. of Homeeo- 
pathy. 

Arsen. Metallicum. 


Stevenson, T. Collins, Pennsylvania, 


Toothaker, Charles Everett 


Vastine, Thomas Jefferson 

Wilder, Daniel 

Williams, George C. 
Total, 29. 


Vermont; hae & certain 


Urinary Diseases. 


STE 


Missouri, 
Massachusetts, Dyspepsia. 
Pennsy!vania, Cynanche Trachealis 





